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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have gone 
, over the nation. While the noted evangelist preached 
the Gospel with great power, it now transpires that he 
provided for his wife with great good sense. As a 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per year, and will continue 

to do so during her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks 

the Company for the way in which this matter has been 

handled. This is all good for Mrs. Jones, but how about 

the woman yet unprotected and the man yet uninsured? 
The need is great and certain. The Company is strong 
and ready. Write and learn more about how such 

protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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The Outlook regards 
it a dangerous practice 
. to criticise court de- 
cisions. The stability of our government 
depends upon the cheerful acquiescence 
of the citizens in the interpretation of 
the laws by authoritative tribunals ;- and 
anything that tends to shake popular 
confidence in those tribunals savors of 
anarchy. Nevertheless, The Outlook 
cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the consequences that will result from a 
recent decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals. From a lawyer’s point of 
view the decision may be sound; but 
from the point of view of one interested 
in social welfare and progress it seems 
hurtful. According to that decision, the 
law protecting women from night work in 
factories is unconstitutional. This law 
prohibited the employment of women in 
factories between nine o’clock in the 
evening and six in the morning. Judge 
Gray, who wrote the opinion in which all 
the other judges concur, holds that the 
law is an unwarrantable interference with 
women’s freedom of contract. The 
learned judge says: 

The provisions of the State and of the Fed- 
eral Constitutions protect every citizen in 
the right to pursue any lawful employment 
in a lawful manner. He enjoys the utmost 
freedom to follow his chosen pursuit and any 
arbitrary distinction against, or deprivation 
of, that freedom by the legislature is an in- 
vasion of the constitutional guaranty. Under 
our laws, men and women now stand alike in 
their constitutional rights and there is no 
warrant for making any discrimination be- 
tween them with respect to the liberty of 
person, or of contract. ... I find nothing 
in the language of the section which sug- 
gests the purpose of promoting health, ex- 
cept as it might be inferred that for a 
woman to work during the forbidden hours 
of night would be unhealthful. . . . It is 
clear, as it seems to me, that this legislation 
cannot, and should not, be upheld as a proper 
exercise of the police power. It is, certainly, 
discriminative against female citizens, in 
denying to them equal rights with men in the 
same pursuit. ... The tendency of legisla- 


The Right to be 
Overworked 


tures, in the form of regulatory measures, to 
interfere with the lawful pursuits of citizens 
is becoming a marked one in this country, 
and it behooves the courts, firmly and fear- 
lessly, to interpose the barriers of their judg- 
ments, when invoked to protect against legis- 
lative acts, plainly, transcending the powers 
conferred by the Constitution upon the legis- 
lative body. . . . Anadult female is not to be 
regarded as a ward of the state, or in any 
other light than the man is regarded, when 
the question relates to the business pursuit 
or calling. 

Practically, this decision preserving to 
women the freedom of working at night 
makes it impossible for women to refuse 
to work whatever length of time at night 
the employer may demand; for refusal 
spells dismissal. The physical differ- 
ences between men and women, the 
debilitating effect of night work upon 
women who are, or are to be, the mothers 
of the race, the dangers to the health 
and vigor of the Nation caused by putting 
upon women the burdens that may 
properly fall upon men, are ignored, or 
dismissed as inconsiderable, by this 
decision. The effect will fall most 
disastrously upon young workingwomen 
between eighteen and twenty-one years 
of age, who form so overwhelming a pro- 
portion of the rapidly growing army of 
women who work. True, the Court holds 
that it is only adult women who cannot be 
restricted ; but what hope is there of pro- 
tecting working-girls when no proof of 
age is practicable after sixteen? While 
the New York Court has declared night 
work for women not sufficiently danger- 
ous to warrant the State’s interference, 
the civilized nations of Europe, with the 
exception of Russia (a significant ab- 
sentee), have, in conference at Berne, 
Switzerland, drawn up an international 
treaty to the effect “ that night work shall 
be prohibited for all women, without dis- 
tinction of age,” with certain specified 
exceptions, As yet the United States 
has not awakened to the importance of 
thus protecting the race by protecting 
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its women. In the old days, when indi- 
vidualism prevailed, the liberty of the 
.ndividual to do as he pleased was the 
safeguard against tyranny. Now, when 
a complicated industrialism prevails, it 
is society—the community, the nation, 
the race at large—that needs to be safe- 
guarded ; and yet, so strong is tradition, 
we hold fast to that individual liberty 
until we allow it to become a social 
menace. It is interesting to note that 
those who are most concerned for the 
welfare of women are the quickest to 
repudiate this attempt to fasten upon 
them unlimited freedom of contract ; 
while those who argue for their freedom 
of contract are largely those who find 
their unrestricted employment at night a 
source of profit. 


@ 


Following closely 
upon the action 
of the New York 
Legislature in passing a law to control 
public utilities, the action of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin in passing a meas- 
ure with the same object is of special 
interest. New York has created two 
Commissions to control practically all 
public utilities except telephones; Wis- 
consin has given to its Railroad Com- 
mission control over ali public utilities, 
including telephones. ‘These two meas- 
ures invite comparison. They embody: 
two principles incommon: first, that it is 
the right and the duty of the public to 
control everyconcern engaged in the pub- 
lic service ; second, that the people can 
exercise control best, not by recourse to 
the courts, nor by the enactment of re- 
strictive legislation, but by the employ- 
ment of an administrative Commission. 
Their points of resemblance, however, 
may almost be said to be limited to 
these two principles. The methods of 
control which the administrative Com- 
mission of Wisconsin is empowered to 
employ differ in many fundamental re- 
spects from those which the New York 
State Commissions may legally follow. 
The problem in the two States is the 
same. Public service corporations, like 
other business corporations, are money- 
making concerns ; but, unlike other busi- 
ness corporations, they have, or tend to 
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have, a- monopoly of the operation of 
certain utilities on which the life of the 
community, as a community, depends. 
Their temptation is constantly to take 
advantage of the necessity of the people, 
to take advantage of their own public posi- 
tion by gaining undue privilege through 
influence over public officials, and to be 
careless of economical administration 
because of the absence of competition ; 
moreover, even when the officers of these 
corporations are aggressively honest 
and public-spirited, and when there is 
some competition, there is often waste 
through needless duplication of equip- 
ment, and there are likely to be special 
favors offered to a privileged few in the 
matter of service in which all members 
of the community should be treated with 
equality. ‘The evils are thus fourfold— 
first, unfair rates and unsatisfactory 
service to users of the service; second, 
arbitrary independence of public opin- 
ion; third, demoralizing relations with 
public officials; fourth, financial trans- 
actions which put an undue share of the 
proceeds of the utilities into the pockets 
of a few. The New York way is to deal 
directly with each of these evils: regu- 
late rates and service, limit and tax 
franchises, penalize corruption, and reg- 
ulate the issue and transfer of stocks 
and bonds. The Wisconsin way is to 
undertake to remedy what is regarded 
as the fundamental evil, out of which 
the other evils grow, and then trust to 
the elimination of the other evils by 
a natural process. This fundamental 
evil, according to the theory behind the 
Wisconsin bill, lies in the fact that pub- 
lic utilities have been allowed to include 
in their capital account, on which income 
is estimated, more than actual invest- 
ment. By including in their capital, for 
example, the value of their franchises, 
by obscure and secretive accounting, 
and by other means, such corporations 
have succeeded in making great profits ; 
they have therefore been tempted to 
corrupt the government, deal insolently 
with the public, and engage in unsound 
financial transactions. To put the theory 
in another way—establish an honest rate 
for an honest service, and all the evils 
of stock-watering, mergers, corruption, 
and the like will disappear. 
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The Wisconsin Util- 
ities Measure is an 
attempt, therefore, 
primarily to secure an honest service for 
an honest charge. Its starting point is 
a physical valuation of public utilities 
made by the Commission. This isto be 
made public. All accounts are to be 
kept and recorded on a uniform system 
prescribed by the Commission. Permits 
to use public streets, to act as a corpora- 
tion, to utilize certain forms of power, 
and the like, are to be granted sithout 
charge and without any specified time 
limit. Since such franchises will call for 
no expenditure on the part of the in- 
vestor, they will not be added to the 
physical valuation to form the capital 
account; therefore higher rates to pay 
the expenses of franchises will be un- 
necessary ; there will be no such expense 
onthis account calling for reimbursement. 
Interest on the actual investment, cost of 
ownership and operation, including depre- 
ciation, extension, insurance, damages, 
and the like, and a fair profit in addition to 
the interest rate on the investment, would 
be thus considered the elements in a just 
return to the owners of the public utility. 
The capital account being thus deter- 
mined, and a fair return upon it esti- 
mated, the Commission has power to fix 
a rate that will insure such a reasonable 
return. On the other hand, it can so 
regulate the management of the business 
and the character of the service that the 
public will not suffer inconvenience. 
Since these franchises are exclusive, in- 
determinate, and untaxed, protecting the 
corporation from competition, they are 
also made revocable under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is, however, provided 
that if, for instance, a municipality de- 
sires to own and operate a public utility 
owned and operated by a corporation, it 
shall pay a definitely ascertained com- 
pensation, based on the official valuation. 
It is argued that stock-watering and 
other financial. manipulations will dis- 
appear with the opportunity to obtain 
exorbitant profits. ‘The courts are given 
full power to pass upon the reasonable- 
ness of all the acts of the Commission. 
It will be highly interesting to watch 
this race between the two States. Which 
will be more effectual, the New York 
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stroke or the Wisconsin stroke? Which 
will prove the more practicable, the 
Western measure, based on a definite 
economic theory, or the Eastern meas- 
ure, drawn to meet certain definite and 
immediate problems ? 


® 


At the recent 
annual National 
Conference of 
Charities and Correction at Minneapolis 
the question of vagrancy in the United 
States was the subject of much discus- 
sion. <A paper, presented by Mr. O. F. 
Lewis, Superintendent of the Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau of New York, gave 
certain startling facts. Statistics show 
that from 1901 to 1905 more trespassers 
were killed on American railways than 
the combined totals of passengers and 
trainmen killed. From one-half to 
three-quarters of such trespassers are 
estimated by railway companies to be 
vagrants. ‘The annual list of trespassers 
reported by the railways to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission as injured 
is approximately equal to the number of 
trespassers killed. The direct and indi- 
rect annual cost to the railways from 
vagrants, who commit all kinds of depre- 
dations, even causing the wrecking of 
trains, was estimated by a representative 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
be at least $25,000,000 a year. Society 
pays enormous toll in the form of care 
of vagrants in poorhouses and jails, 
through private and public charitable 
bodies and private individuals. The 
fact was brought out plainly at the Na- 
tional Conference that vagrancy is now 
a National problem, requiring National 
treatment. Massachusetts, using the 
State as the unit of activity, has in one 
year reduced by from sixty to eighty 
per cent. the number of vagrants apply- 
ing for public care or shelter. This 
means, however, that there are probably 
more vagrants in contiguous States. 
New York City may make good lodging- 
house rules, but in the absence of a 
mendicancy squad, beggars can ply their 
trade during the day, and sleep in un- 
supervised lodging-houses in Jersey City, 
Hoboken, and Newark. Josiah Flynt 
put his finger on a sore spot in our 
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ineffectual treatment of vagrants when 
he said that a man who asks alms of you 
in the streets in New York on Monday 
may make the same request of you in 
Chicago on the following Saturday. The 
fact that half a hundred of our leading 
railways, representing more than half the 
total mileage operated in the United 
States and Canada, have sent detailed 
statements to Mr. Lewis, showing the 
seriousness of the vagrancy question on 
their lines, has led to the appointment 
at the Conference of a provisional com- 
mittee of fifteen, composed of persons 
representing the different sections of the 
country. This committee of fifteen will 
appoint a National Vagrancy Commit- 
tee, whose organization and methods of 
work for a number of years will prob- 
ably be analogous to the well-known work 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 
The National Vagrancy Committee will 
consist of about one hundred members, 
among whom the railways will be 
prominently represented. ‘The Com- 
mittee will probably work along three 
lines. It will endeavor to secure the 
co-operation of railways, town and city 
authorities, private and public char- 
itable bodies, State boards “of charities 
or control, the press, and private indi- 
viduals, in bringing about better legis- 
lation and better enforcement of present 
laws. It will seek to give wide publicity 
to well-known facts about vagrancy and 
tramping, and will try to show how in- 
effectual many of the present methods of 
treating vagrants are. As a third branch 
of the work of the National Vagrancy 
Committee, an extended investigation of 
vagrancy conditions in the United States 
will probably be undertaken. The tramp 
is the most elusive of all applicants for 
charity, and the perpetrator of many 
petty, undiscovered crimes. He generally 
has no settlement; he is moved on from 
place to place, or given short-term sen- 
tences in jail, and is altogether undesir- 
able. If State committees are organized 
by the National Vagrancy Committee, 
and if the cities and towns in the dif- 
ferent States commence to adopt a con- 
sistent programme looking to a more 
deterrent and consequently more humane 
treatment of vagrants, there will follow 
at least the beginning of a reduction of 
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the nnmber of unnecessary vagrants now 
to be found in this country. 


@ 


Chicago has embarked 
upon a comprehensive 
plan of municipal im- 
provement. Under the leadership of the 
Merchants’ Club (now known as the 
Commercial Club), Mr. Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, who has performed a somewhat simi- 
lar service for Washinetdn and Manila 
under Federal initiative, and for San 
Francisco under private initiative, has 
been retained (if that can be said of one 
who generously contributes his personal 
services) to prepare a plan to show how 
Chicago can be made a better place to 
live in, not only from the standpoint of 
civic beauty, but also from the more util- 
itarian standpoints of commercial advan- 
tage, health, comfort, and convenience. 
Although the plan is far from completed, 
preliminary suggestions have been formu- 
lated, and some of them actually put in 
the process of execution. One of these 
is the “ recovery of the blue line,” as it 
is locally called, which is another name 
for the improvement of the lake front. 
This involves the building of a narrow 
park strip on the mainland, and a broad 
one out in Lake Michigan, leaving an 
open lagoon between the two to be diver- 
sified with islands, and the shores to be 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
affording a needed touch of color. This 
strip of parkway, which it is estimated 
will require three years to build, will be 
connected with the park system and 
boulevards, so that the city will be com- 
pletely girdled by parks and artistic 
roadways. ‘This stretch and the boule- 
vard link connecting the North Side with 
a new parkway are all that is needed to 
complete the chain. It is Mr. Burnham’s 
desire to evolve a clearly defined scheme 
permitting the unhampered growth 
within the city proper as the center, and 
the development of the city beyond, and 
to establish great circuit boulevards, into 
which may be gathered and from which 
may be distributed the traffic to every 
section of the city, the plan to include the 
development and widening of diagonal 
arteries. As the scheme of circulation 
within the heart of the city reaches a 
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logical and practical solution, the study 
will be extended further throughout the 
city limits, and will take up the outer 
park system and the outlying townships 
within a radius of forty miles, with the 
idea of perfecting communication be- 
tween them and the city, and between 
the townships themselves. In a recent 
address before the Commercial Club, 
Ambassador Bryce, in commenting on 
these far-reaching plans, declared : 


You have formed the conception of making 
Chicago worthy in its external aspects of its 
immense wealth and its splendid industrial 
future. You have in your lake front an 
opportunity such as few cities have for pro- 
viding superb pieces of city landscape. Your 
great inland sea may be faced by a magnifi- 
cent promenade, and you may rear colonnades 
like those of ancient Egypt, over lagoons 
like those of medizval Venice. You have 
already, through parts of the city, a chain of 
parks and boulevards which only needs to be 
further extended and developed to make 
Chicago without a parallel among modern 
cities. The beauty of architecture will 


doubtless come in time to re-enforce those 
beauties which general street design can now 
create for you, and. you will find that the 
effect on the minds of your people will stim- 
ulate the growth not only of an enjoyment 
of art, but probably of a creative faculty in 


art and in literature. With your wealth, with 
your public spirit, there is nothing impossible 
to such a city as Chicago. 

Quite a little of the preliminary legisla- 
tion required to put these various parts 
of the plan into effect was enacted at 
the recent session of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The question of railways and 
street railway facilities will come in for 
consideration. The railways and the 
public alike recognize that congestion in 
the .downtown district of Chicago has 
reached a point that is intolerable and 
even dangerous. To relieve this con- 
gestion is of the first importance. It is 
recognized that the question of railway 
terminals is inseparably bound up with 
the question of local street-car and sub- 
way service, and the Club’s committee is 
therefore conferring with officials of the 
railway companies and of the traction 
companies. 


® 


It would seem as if the 
gas question in Phila- 
delphia, which has been 
so conspicuous a factor in the politics of 
that city for the past two years, had been 
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settled for the next twenty years, through 
the refusal of the Councils to give notice 
to the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany that they intended to terminate the 
present lease on December 31 next. In 
1897 the City Councils, after a vigorous 
public opposition, leased the City Gas 
Works to the United Gas Improvement 
Company for thirty years, with a proviso 
that at the end of ten years the city might 
take them back by paying the Company 
all it had expended on improvements. 
The city then would have the right either 
to run the plant itself or to rent it to 
the highest and best bidder. In view 
of these privileges, the City Party Coun- 
cilmen prepared two ordinances, one 
providing that the city give formal notice 
of its intention to terminate the lease in 
December ; the other to advertise for 
bids for the remaining twenty years of 
the lease. For weeks a strong fight 
has been made for these two measures, 
simply, as one Councilman put it, “ to 
take down the Chinese wall surrounding 
the present lease.” According to the 
North American, the plant was worth 
$25,000,000 ten years ago, and the Com- 
pany has had the use of it free of rental 
and taxes, the city receiving ten cents on 
every dollar per thousand feet of gas 
sold (which amounted to $4,653,153.87 
in the nine years) unless the city should 
prefer to reduce the price to ninety cents, 
in which event the consumer and not the 
municipal corporation would receive the 
pay for the use of the works. Whether 
these ten cents go into the city treasury 
or into the consumers’ pocket again, 
they come out of the latter, and this fact 
has’ been the basis of the frequently 
reiterated charge that the present lessee 
has the use of the plant free of rent and 
taxes. For the next five years the city 
will be entitled to fifteen cents per 
thousand; for the next, twenty cents; and 
for the last ten years of the lease, twenty- 
five cents. The claim has been persist- 
ently made by Sheriff Brown (City 
Party), a former Councilman, by the 
Citizens’ Committee, and by the City 
Party Councilmen, that all these pay- 
ments could easily be made to the city 
and the price of gas reduced to seventy- 
five cents to the consumer if new bidders 
were given a chance, and that the United 
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Gas Improvement Company itself would 
make this concession if forced to do so. 
But the Councilmanic Committee on Gas 
thought otherwise, and reported the 
Lewis ordinances unfavorably, a position 
which the two bodies of Councils sus- 
tained by a vote of 33 to 8 in the upper 
chamber and of 54 to 22 in the lower. 
At this distance, irrespective of the claim 
that the service of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company had been so excel- 
lent (which we believe is generally con- 
ceded), it would seem to have been in 
the best interests of the city and a square 
deal all around if an honest attempt had 
been made to get more satisfactory 
offers. As it is, the position of Councils 


is tantamount to saying that no better 
bid would be forthcoming, unless a more 
sinister explanation may be found in the 
fact that the beneficiary company in this 
instance is the same one which made the 
grossly unfair offer in 1905 that precipi- 
tated the political revolution of that year. 


® 


Sensationalists who desire 
to foment discord between 
the United States and Japan 
found comfort at first in two incidents 
of last week. One was the fact that at 
San Francisco the Police Commissioners 
denied the application of five Japanese 
for the privilege of renewing their per- 
mits to keep intelligence offices, and 
refused two Japanese applicants who 
desired to obtain new permits for the 
same business, on the ground that the 
applicants were not citizens of the United 
States, and that “heretofore the policy 
of the Board had been always to give 
the preference in these privileges to citi- 
zens, against those who are not and can- 
not become citizens.” ‘The myth-makers 
who regard Japan and this country as 
almost at swords’ points predicted that 
this report would excite fierce demon- 
strations of disapproval in Japan. Noth- 
ing of the kind happened ; the Japanese 
statesmen and the Japanese press seemed 
to recognize instantly the fact that, so 
far as a new question had been raised, 
it was purely a legal one, and that the 
rights of Japanese in San Francisco 
under the State law and under treaty 
obligations might safely be left to the 
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courts, State and National, for definition. 
The other incident was the rumor that 
a fleet of sixteen American battle-ships 
was to be sent to the Pacific, and 
the totally false inference that such a 
naval movement would mean that our 
Government feared war with Japan. 
The President’s Secretary at once stated 
that there was no intention of sending 
a fleet to the Pacific, at least for some 
months to come; and from Mr. Loeb’s 
remarks and those of the Secretary 
of the Navy it appeared that for two 
years or more the Department has 
had under contemplation a long ocean 
cruise for a number of battle-ships, 
and that the voyage around Cape Horn 
and up to San Francisco may perhaps 
be selected. The object is to maneuver 
a squadron of big ships _ together, 
and to keep the battle-ships in Ameri- 
can waters preferably to sending them 
abroad. Every one concerned ridiculed 
the idea that international differences 
had anything to do with the long-con- 
templated cruise. Again the yellow 
American papers predicted tremendous 
excitement in Japan, and again nothing 
of the kind happened. Japan, as a great 
naval power, knows perfectly well that 
every country must exercise the right of 
sending its war-ships where and when it 
pleases, and that no nation may properly 
take offense at the naval dispositions of 
another in time of peace. Apart from 
these two incidents, there have been 
cabled from Japan contradictions of a 
foolish report that American goods were 
to be boycotted in Japan, and assur- 
ances that intelligent people in the latter 
country understood perfectly that (to 
quote Ambassador Reid’s remarks in 
London on the Fourth of July) “two 
great nations that have been friends 
from the beginning, and that hold simi- 
lar positions in their respective hemi- 
spheres, are not going to hunt for a 
quarrel about small outbreaks in restau- 
rants or bar-rooms, however much such 
incidents are to be guarded against and 
deplored.” Beside these common-sense 
words may well be placed the recent 
utterance of the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States, Mr. Aoki: 

I think the excitement, as you term it, is 
over in Japan, and, anyway, | do not think 
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it was ever of particular significance. The 
Japanese people have great respect for their 
Government. They have been accustomed 
for centuries to deep reverence for it, and 
they are not accustomed to rail at consti- 
tuted authority. Consequently, when the 
Government makes known its position on 
any matter, the people are accustomed to 
acquiesce. 

In this country the habit of obedience 
to authority is not so well formed. The 
country is still new, and many of its inhab- 
itants have been citizens of it for a short 
time. Perhaps they could not be expected 
to have that love and reverence for it which 
comes of centuries of uninterrupted national 
life. 

But much as we reverence our national 
traditions, we have elected to enter the con- 
cert of Western nations, and have adopted 
the forms of European civilization. As a 
nation we do not wish to do anything which 
might be a bar to our progress. We are 
acting in the utmost good faith, and we do 
not wish it to be thought that we are quar- 
relsome or insincere in our protestations. 


® 


With the expected 
appearance on the 
witness-stand this 
week of William D. Haywood and Charles 
H. Moyer, who are accused by Orchard 
as principals with him in the murder of 
ex-Governor Steunenberg and other atro- 
cious crimes, the defense in this remark- 
able and prolonged trial will come to an 
end. Without doubt both Haywood 
and Moyer will positively deny all of 
Orchard’s assertions, and the claim of 
the defense will be that, apart from the 
allegations of a criminal shown, if the 
defense’s witnesses speak the truth, to 
have been in many points a notorious liar, 
there is no valid or sufficient corrobo- 
rative evidence that connects Haywood 
and Moyer with the crimes alleged. For 
two weeks or more the counsel for the 
defense have put witness after witness 
on the stand, each of whom has contra- 
dicted Orchard in some more or less 
important statement. Many of these 
contradictions were apparently of little 
consequence, but the intention was evi- 
dently to show that the whole narrative 
so unconcernedly delivered by Orchard 
on the stand abounded in circumstan- 
tial statements which, upon close ex- 
amination, appear to be entirely incor- 
rect. Apart from these contradictions 
of the chief witness for the prosecution, 
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the policy of the defense has been to 
set up a counter-conspiracy under which 
it is asserted that the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, aided bythe Pinkerton detectives, 
formed a deep-laid plot to exterminate 
the Western Federation of Miners. Wit- 
nesses were introduced who testified that 
Pinkerton detectives joined the Federa- 
tion as spies and in some cases attained 
high office in the society, and that under 
their guidance acts of violence were com- 
mitted for the express purpose of making 
a case against the leaders of the miners. 
It was further claimed that Orchard had 
suspicious relations with these detectives ; 
that he had nothing to do with many of 
the acts of violence to which he con- 
fessed ; that at least one of these so- 
called crimes was in fact an accident ; 
and that while Orchard undoubtedly 
murdered ex-Governor Steunenberg, it 
was through motives of personal revenge 
and because Steunenberg’s enmity to 
Orchard had compelled the latter to 
sell for a trifle an interest he pos- 
sessed in a certain mine which later 
became of very great value. What 
effect these various attempts of the 
defense to prove theories consistent with 


the innocence of Haywood may have 
had on the jury it is impossible at this 


time to judge. Presumably the crux of 
the case will be-as to whether Orchard’s 
testimony has been so fully corroborated 
by other witnesses, as required by law, 
that the jury will find such an unbroken 
chain of circumstantial evidence as to 
leave no reasonable doubt of guilt. 
That the mining troubles in Colorado 
and Idaho amounted to little less than 
open warfare, in which both sides com- 
mitted acts which cannot be justified by 
law or by any ordinary exigencies, is 
the one fact that comes out most prom- 
inently in reading the testimony in this 
extraordinary case. 


& 


Harvest commenced 
about a month ago on 
the southern edge of 
the winter wheat belt, is still continu- 
ing, and will soon end at the northern 
limit of the spring wheat area up in Man- 
itoba. It is a late harvest—the latest in 
many years, as spring over the entire 
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country was the most “ backward ” in five 
decades. Tothe great Middle West grain 
region particularly the outlook for weeks 
was discouraging. Not only was there an 
average of very low temperature to hold 
back the growing crops, but as late as 
May 27 killing frost as far south as south- 
ern Kansas. In that State alone 600,009 
acres of wheat were ruined in a few 
hours and the yield of much more was 
impaired. Added to this unseasonable 
weather was the damage done by the 
grain louse, or “green bug,” which 
appeared for the first time since 1901. 
It fed on the young wheat of northern 
Texas, Oklahoma, and southern Kansas, 
causing a loss of millions of bushels. 
Oklahoma expects less than a half-crcp, 
while Kansas will produce nowhere near 
the high figures of the past six years of 
plenty. ‘The States farther north are in 
better condition, and will have a fair, 
though late-harvested, yield. Experts 
say the worid will raise about 250,000,- 
000 bushels less wheat this year than 
last, half the shortage being in America 
and half in Europe. The United 
States, which produced 735,000 000 
bushels last year, will harvest about 
630,000,000 bushels this summer. 
Already prices of foodstuffs have ad- 
vanced. Wheat and flour are higher; 
corn and oats have risen in sympathy. 
The farmers are reported to have been 
much excited when wheat went to a 
dollar in the speculative market late in 
May, and to be organ:zing to hold back 
their crop so that such a price may be a 
regular thing at the interior stations. 
Whether or not this movement be suc- 
cessful, the farmer seems likely to get 
about as much for his wheat as last year 
in the greater value per bushel. If his 
corn is good, he will continue to smile 
and to increase his bank deposits. But 
how about the consumer, who must buy 
the high-priced flour, meal, and every- 
thing depending on cereals ?, Is his sal- 
ary likely to increase in proportion with 
the shortness of the grain yield—or will 
stories of lessened production tend to 
lower it? This may affect the day 
laborer, skilled or unskilled, less than 
any other class of toilers—he seems 
always to have at hand the remedy of 
the strike for higher wages. But the 
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man on a salary, the clerk and the book- 
keeper, as well as the small merchants 
and tradesmen of various kinds who are 
carrying on business to some extent on 
borrowed money—these may find it an 
added burden. ‘The enormous consump- 
tion of breadstuffs in this country leaves 
each year a smaller margin for export. 
The fact that the farmers have more old 
wheat on hand now than at any similar 
date in twenty years accounts for some 
of the confidence with which they con- 
sider a lessened return from their fields. 
They constitute about the only ‘hor- 
oughly independent class in this Nation, 
The predictions of reversal of prosperity 
at the end of seven years of plenty have 
not held good—this eighth year con- 
tinues the farmers’ high tide of profit. 


@ 


Signs that the 
theological semi- 
naries of America 
are becoming conscious of the fact that 
the conditions of modern life demand 
something more than the traditional cur- 
riculum are welcome. The Chicago The- 
ological Seminary has made announce- 
ment of new courses to be given next 
year, which it is believed will greatly 
help its students to meet the exigencies 
of present-day life when they enter upon 
the practical work of the ministry. These 
courses comprise three departments of 
study in which progress has been evident 
during recent years. Biblical criticism 
and psychological research have com- 
bined to make great changes in the ideals 
of what, for the lack of a less clumsy term, 
must be called religious pedagogy. ‘The 
basis for belief in the Bible has been 
changed; and conceptions concerning the 
character and the development of the 
religious life have been changed. As a 
consequence, in the world to-day there is 
less confidence in the value of cultivating 
acquaintance with religious words and 
phrases, and more confidence than ever 
in the power of cultivating acquaintance 
with the religious experience of individ- 
uals and of the race. Linguistic studies 
in Hebrew and Greek have therefore 
assumed less importance than they used 
to have; on the other hand, acquaint- 
ance with the messages of the great 
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men of the Bible and of the Church, 
knowledge of the processes of the human 
mind in the adult as well as in the child, 
study of the messages of other relig- 
ions besides Christianity, observation 
of the effects of applying Christian 
principles to practical life, and the like, 
have come to assume greater importance. 
To adapt the curriculum to this new 
emphasis, the Seminary has established 
a new professorship of pedagogy, and 
put it upon the same status with other 
departments. In the second place, the 
study of the principles of relief, of 
penology, of the treatment of depend- 
ents, and the like, has borne much 
fruit. The work of redeeming men is 
no longer conceived as merely the saving 
of them from some great future disaster, 
but of rescuing them from present wrong 
and evil. Asa consequence of this new 
conception, the Seminary will make it 
possible for theological students to do 
what may be called clinical work. Close 
affiliation with the Chicago Commons 
Social Settlement and the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Social Service, and arrangements 
by which students can observe the work 


being done in the great city and confer 
with specialists who are doing it, will 
give to the study of “evangelism” a 


highly practical element. In the third 
place, the churches are more and more 
becoming aware that they have a part to 
play, not merely in rescuing men from 
evil, but also in elevating civic and social 
ideals, co-operating with civic and social 
organizations, and promoting honesty 
and efficiency in civic and social life. 
The clinical work and field study of the 
students will therefore be devoted, not 
merely to relief, but also to constructive 
effort. These changes in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, coming at the 
same time with similar changes in the 
Yale Divinity School (as outlined in the 
issue of The Outlook for April 27), 
promise much for increase in the prac- 
tical efficiency and genuine religious life 
of the churches in America. 
® 

The American Govern- 
ment is considering bids 
for the construction of 
two of the greatest engines of war known 
to modern nations—monster battle-ships 
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of the Dreadnought class. The plans call 
for battle ships that shall not be inferior 
to England’s great Dreadnought or 
Japan’s equivalent for the same. .The 
two new additions to the navy of the 
United States are known at present offi- 
cially as Nos. 28 and 29, and the specifi- 
cations call for battle-ships of approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons displacement, exclu- 
sive of armor and armament. Each of 
these formidable engines of war, it is 
estimated, will cost, when completed, 
$10,000,000. The successful bidders 
were the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company at $3,987,000, and the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company at $4,377,- 
000. The biddings were complex, with 
various designs and combinations speci- 
fied, one of the successful bidders, the 
Newport News Company, submitting no 
less than seven alternative plans. As itis 
specified by law that no company shall 
receive a contract for more than one ship, 
the second lowest bidder naturally has 
rather the best of the bargain, as a com- 
parison of the above bids shows. In order 
to have a check on contractors’ bids, spe- 
cial bids were received from the naval 
constructors at the New York and Mare 
Island navy-yards, prepared under direc- 
tions from the Department. The officials 
of the Navy Department were especially 
gratified at the lowness of the successful 
bids, which were not only lower than 
those prepared at the Government navy- 
yards, but that of the Newport News 
Company was even less than the cost of 
the 16,000-ton battle-ship Minnesota, and 
$3,000 less than the cost of the greatest 
of our present battle-ships, the Louisiana. 
The new battle-ships are to be completed 
and delivered to the Government within 
thirty-six months. 
& 

There is a well-defined 
movement on fvot to 
establish a modern and, 
so far as it can be made, a model college 
for the higher education of women on 
the Pacific coast. The significance of 
the Pacific coast States in the future 
history of America and the world can 
hardly be overestimated. China and 
Japan are in the throes of new birth, 
and the relations of the entire Orient 
with the Western world and Western 
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civilization are growing more and more 
close, and therefore more and more 
complicated. California cannot escape 
the place assigned her in the very fore- 
front of action in this developinent of 
Oriental and Occidental intercourse. 
The importance of the part she is called 
on to play will be greatlyeincreased by 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 
The best sort of education will be neces- 
sary to fit the people of California as 
well as the people of the entire country 
io deal with the new problems of inter- 
national intercourse which are presenting 
themselves to the citizens and statesmen 
of this country. California has already 
achieved some remarkable results in her 
educational system. In Leland Stanford 
University and in the University of Cali- 
fornia that State possesses two institutions 
of high rank. But there is not in the 
State, nor indeed is there in the entire 
country west of the Atlantic seaboard, a 
college for women of the first rank. Dr. 
W. A. Edwards, Principal of Throop Poly- 
technic Institute at Pasadena, California, 
points out that Western girls, in order 
to obtain a non-co-educational college 
education, have now to travel to the 
Atlantic States. “ Of the four thousand 
students now in attendance at Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, fully 
one thousand, or twenty-five per cent., 
come from west of Pennsylvania; and 
of this thousand about four hundred 
come from homes west of the Mississippi 
River. How many others,” he con- 
tinues, “have been refused admission 
because of overcrowded halls and dor- 
mitories, and how many others still 
would seek admission if there were a 
woman’s college nearer home, no one 
can say.” The movement for establish- 
ing a woman’s college in California has 
already taken definite form. A charter 
has been obtained, a board of trustees 
organized, and a desirable site procured 
in the delightful town of Pasadena, adja- 
cent to Los Angeles. In climate, in the 
character of its citizens, in its public and 
private achievements, Southern Califor- 
nia is peculiarly fitted for the location of 
a woman’s college, which shall not only 
maintain the highest standards now 
maintained anywhere in woman’s educa- 
tion, but shall add some new features 
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and new ideas which have been devel- 
oped since the establishment of Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr. To 
quote again from Dr. Edwards’s admi- 
rable statement, ‘“ The pioneers in the 
higher education of women naturally 
and properly model their courses after 
those which the experience of colleges 
for men had found best. ‘Their success 


and their embarrassing oversupply of 
students show that they meet a vital 
need. But it is possible for a new college 
to add decided value to these approved 
curricula by incorporating into them the 
modern ideal of manual training.” 


@ 


Philippine Progress 


On the thirtieth day of this month, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
proclamation issued by the President of 
the United States on the thirtieth day of 
last March, there will be held in the 
Philippine Islands an election for the 
first popular assembly, or legislative 
body, of the Filipino people. The issu- 
ing of this proclamation, followed as it 
will be by the election ordered and the 
convening of the Philippine Assembly, 
in which for the first time in their history 
the voice of the Filipino people, through 
popular representation, will be heard in 
the central government, marks a step of 
momentous import no less to America 
than to the people of the Philippines. 

Some disappointment has been ex- 
pressed at the light registration of voters 
—less than half of what might reasonably 
have been expected. This evidence of 
lack of interest on the part of the Fili- 
pinos should not obscure the more im- 
portant fact that the American Govern- 
ment, by the President’s proclamation, 
has shown its desire to give the Filipinos 
an opportunity to practice self-govern- 
ment. For the Filipino people this proc- 
lamation is the charter of their liberties— 
their magna charta—and though it may 
not satisfy all the natural aspirations of 
the people for independence, it never- 
theless grants a measure of self-govern- 
ment which, in the benefits and rights it 
carries with it, falls but little short of 
absolute independence. , 

It cannot fail to bring to every think- 
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ing Filipino the assurance of the good 
will of America, and of her generous 
intentions for the future ; for whereas, 
up to this period, the islands have been 
governed, since the date of the es- 
tablishment of civil government, by a 
Commission made up of the American 
Governor-General, four American Com- 
missioners and three Filipino Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President of the 
United States and working under and 
carrying out a policy laid down by the 
Administration and the Congress of the 
United States, from the date of the con- 
vening and organizing of the Assembly 
all the legislative power conferred on the 
Philippine Commission will be vested in 
a legisiature to consist of two houses — 
the Philippine Commission and the Phil- 
ippine Assembly. 

The under house, or Philippine As- 
sembly, will under the law consist of not 
less than fifty nor more than a hundred 
members, chosen by the people them- 
selves. They have, of course, the author- 
ity to elect their own Speaker and to 
perfect their own organization, and will 
be in all essential points a thoroughly 
representative body, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining thereto. 

So much for what we have done polit- 
ically for the Filipino people at the end 
of nine years of American occupation. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the question as to whether these 
people passing from the tribal stage of 
primitive civilization just three hundred 
and seventy-five years ago into Spanish 
domination and influence, and reared 
until just nine years past in the principles 
of Spanish imperialism, are, from a histor- 
ical point of view, ready for the measure 
of self-government we have bestowed. 
America heretofore, in the great crises of 
her history, has never stopped to ask 
about precedents, nor has she done it 
now. With that courage and hardihood 
and self-confidence which have always 
been her characteristics, she has gone 
forward with strides unparalleled in the 
history of colonization, and has dared to 
do what no other nation under like cir- 
cumstances has ever done before. 

_ But, as in all history any great change 
in the established order of things has 
brought with it new responsibilities and 
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new difficulties and dangers, so will it be 
now. It has been well said that “ legis- 
latures do not create republics. They 
are the last word of the old régime ; they 
are only the first word of the new.” It 
is one thing to say to an individual or a 
people, ‘‘ Thou shalt” or “ Thou shalt 
not,” and quite another thing to say, 
“* Come, now, and let us reason together.” 
\ That there is in the people of the 
Philippine Islands the making of a suc- 
cessful republic in the generations to 
come, if America brings to the work 
patriotism, and a singleness of purpose 
that puts honor before gain, and an altru- 
ism of spirit that counts not the cost but 
looks rather at the opportunity for ad- 
vancing the cause of civilization and of 
Christtanity, no one who has witnessed 
the enormous strides of the Filipino peo- 
ple in the nine years of American occu- 
pation can doubt; but that we should 
hasten slowly in engrafting democratic 
ideas on a monarchically born and reared 
people is a thing about which there is 
also not the slightest doubt in the minds 
of all who are acquainted with the prob- 
lem, Filipinos and Americans alike. 

Like ail great causes, this one demands 
our best for its working out. What we 
do and the way we do it is of just as 
much moment to us in its effects on our 
integrity, our prestige, and our honor as 
upon the Filipino people—indeed, more, 
since from a people of our enlightenment 
more is rightly expected ! 

It is much better that we stay at home 
and give the people of the islands the 
chance to work out their own destiny to 
their glory or their downfall, if we are not 
ready as a people to do this thing in a 
big way. We ourselves know better 
how to do it to-day than ever before. 
“In the fullness of time ” our experiences 
come—just when we are ready for them 

and America knows to-day, as in no 
former period in her own life, the value of 
practical training in citizenship; she is 
revolutionizing whole agricultural com- 
munities; she is learning new methods 
of reclaiming the waste places of the 
earth; she is studying the secrets of 
the forests; she is searching out the 
causes of poverty and distress; and 
while she trains the laborer and the 
artisan as never before, she also trains 
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the child to a sense of the responsibility 
of the citizen to the state. 

All this knowledge, which, properly 
applied, will supply their greatest need, 
we can carry to these people whom the 
fortunes of war have brought us, and 
whom we hold in our keeping, whether 
they will or no, if we are fine enough to 
do it—if we live up to our ideals as a 
people and realize our responsibility as 
individuals. But if we shrink from the 
responsibility and cavil at the cost ; if, 
worse still, we show a national selfish- 
ness in using these people and their in- 
terests in political traffic; if, either as a 
nation or as individuals, we barter for an 
allegiance we should win, or bargain for 
favor we should earn— if, in a word, we 
fail to command the respect while we 
strive to gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple with whom we deal, by just so much 
do we lose in national character our- 
selves, and by just so much retard their 
political and social regeneration. 

In any thought of the Filipino people, 
whom politically we have advanced so 
rapidly, it is helpful to remember that, 
although they are far down in the scale 
of peoples in industrial and economic 
development, the Church for four cen- 
turies has done its work towards bringing 
them religious liberty, and that this fact 
alone makes them a people among all 
the peoples of the Orient peculiarly 
ready for progress in civil liberty. 

They are the only people in the East 
who, as a people, worship the God of the 
Christian ; and, bearing this in mind, we 
should do well to remember that before 
we ever reached their shores they had 
already raised up among themselves an 
apostle of regeneration in their Rizal 
hero and martyr, who, in the last weeks 
of his life, on the very eve of the coming 
of America into the islands, said words 
like these to the people of his country: 
‘“ Fellow-countrymen ! No man has given 
greater proof than I of desiring liberties 
for our country, and [I still desire them. 
But I make the training of the people 
a premise, so that they, by education and 
labor, might attain a personality of their 
own and become worthy of those liberties. 
In my writings I have recommended 
study and civic virtues to the people; 
without these redemption is impossible.” 
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Industrial Mediaeval- 
ism 


The time must surely come when the 
strike as a way of settling industrial dis- 
agreements will be looked at as little 
better than a relic of barbarism. It is 
unscientific, economically wasteful, and 
usually ineffective. Illustrations of this 
have multiplied lately. ‘The newspapers 
have teemed with reports of strikes; 
street-cleaners, garbage collectors, lamp- 
lighters, ice-deliverers, telegraphers, and 
others, all properly servants of the pub- 
lic at large rather than of individuals, 
have left the public needs unheeded, and 
have made it impossible for the ordinary 
citizen to be clean, comfortable, and 
secure, while wordy altercations between 
workers and officers on obscure ques- 
tions in dispute have waged interminably. 
In a measure the quarrels have been 
tried by newspaper and settled by pub- 
lic opinion ; yet out of the hundreds of 
columns printed in the New York papers 
about the street-cleaners’ strike, for 
instance, how many were devoted to 
exposition of the points at issue? How 
many of us really have an opinion as to 
whether the strikers were right in assert- 
ing that their work was so arranged that 
they had to be on duty hours in excess 
of the time set by law, or whether the 
officials were right in saying that the pay 
was far higher than the men could earn 
elsewhere? How many of us, as regards 
the telegraphers’ strike, understand why, 
after the public was informed that a 
satisfactory agreement had been reached 
through the intervention of Mr. Neill, 
the United States Labor Commissioner, 
the next day’s. despatches should an- 
nounce that the operators had “gone 
out” at San Francisco, and that other 
points were threatened? If any one 
thing was made clear by the great anthra- 
cite coal strike and the settlement, it was 
that, when the people at large are injured 
by a labor dispute, the public must be 
regarded as a third party, and its inter- 
ests safeguarded. But there is no defi- 
nite or systematic way for the public 
thus to protect itself, nor even any fair 
and impartial way of learning the real 
facts. In the present clumsy fashion cf 
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dealing with disagreements between em- 
ployers and employed, industrial warfare 
takes the place of industrial democracy, 
and instead of clear, strong statements 
of claims advanced and arguments ad- 
duced, we have minute accounts of what 


the reporters suppose to be picturesque . 


or sensational incidents. John Mitchell 
almost alone among labor leaders has 
begun his contests with employers by 
clear and intelligible declarations of his 
side of the case, free from perfervid 
rhetoric and rhodomontade. One great 
step toward making the public judges 
and not partisans in labor troubles will 
be taken when the representatives of 
both sides learn the wisdom of less heat 
and more light. In short, trial by news- 
paper discussion may lead, through pop- 
ular indignation, to a cessation of intol- 
erable conditions such as have lately 
prevailed in New York, but it cannot be 
regarded as a judicial and well-balanced 
method of deciding controverted ques- 
tions. 

Such a method there should be, and 
ultimately there will be. The only way 
to get rid of the strike is to put some- 
thing better in its place. ‘Those who 
think the labor question can be settled 
by crying out for the destruction of the 
labor unions are no wiser than those who 
say they would like to see the race prob- 
lem solved by sending the negroes back 
to Africa... The privilege of collective 
bargaining will never be relinquished by 
workingmen wherever they have gained 
it, and collective bargaining is the soul 
of unionism. It appeals to most minds 
as essentially fair because, when individ- 
ual employer and individual employee 
bargain about wages or hours or treat- 
ment, there is no equality of coercive or 
persuasive power ; the individual laborer 
may be discharged without the slightest 
inconvenience to the employer, although 
that laborer may be absolutely in the 
right; only when the employees act as 
a unit can they meet their employer on 
even ground. The union is to stay, 
then, but not necessarily as it is now, 
unincorporated, irresponsible to judicial 
proceeding. impossible to constrain or 
clirect by State or Nation. The real 
problem is to provide a recognized 
and authoritative system of dealing rea- 
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sonably and effectively with labor dis- 
putes, a court or conciliation council or 
other fair-minded place of appeal which 
not only may but must precede an appeal 
to the war tactics of the strike—a sort 
of Hague Tribunal for industry. When 
the questions involve employees of the 
government of city, State, or Nation, or 
those of public utility corporations, such 
as railways, telegraphs, or mines, the law 
might well absolutely forbid strikes of 
the employees as a body and without 
notice as unendurable and a crime 
against the peopie at large. Other coun- 
tries have already moved in this direc- 
tion. We may not be ready for such 
radical labor legislation as New Zea- 
land’s compulsory arbitration law, under 
which in labor disputes the employer has 
to obey the decision of a governmental 
board of arbitration under penalty of a 
heavy fine, the employee under penalty 
of losing his license to engage in his 
trade. But we might at least seriously 
consider the bill passed not long ago in 
Canada, and largely due to the Deputy 
Minister of Labor, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, 
and reported at the time in The Outlook. 
This plan we find succinctly described 
as follows in the current issue of The 
World To-Day: 


The act provides that no strike or lockout 
can be declared in any mining industry or 
public service utility prior to or pending 
investigation by a Board of Conciliation, on 
penalty oc a fine of from $10 to $50 a day for 
employees and $50 to $1,000 for employers. 
At the request of either party to a dispute 
the Minister of Labor appoints a Board com- 
posed of one member chosen by each side 
and a third codpted or named by the Min- 
ister. They willinvestigate, with full court 
powers, and issue a report. Their finding, 
however—and here the measure differs from 
New Zealand’s law—is not binding on either 
party ; they are at liberty to reject it, and, if 
they desire, to declare a strike or lockout to 
enforce their demands. It is felt, however, 
that in ninety-nine out of one hundred cases 
the cooling of passion by the compulsory 
delay and the force of intelligertly directed 
public opinion will lead to the acceptance of 
the award. : 


It is too soon to say that this ¢-:peri- 
ment, or that of New Zealand, is a solu- 
tion of a great problem; but it is nct 
unreasonable to believe that in some such 
plan will be found the opening of a path 
leading away from senseless labor-fights 
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toward the practical application of the 
idea that industrialism is business and 
not war. 


& 


Faith and Fear 


It is very difficult to reconcile with 
honest faith the timidity with which men 
hold the most fundamental truths. If they 
held these truths as a matter of conviction 
and experience rather than as intellectual 
opinions, they would not be afraid; be- 
cause truth is in its nature impregnable. 
No man can really believe in a truth 
without being sure of its ultimate tri- 
umph. It is not strange that men are 
timid when they do not hold truth in its 
integrity ; for believing in a truth is a 
much more difficult matter than many 
people comprehend. It is easy to have 
an opinion. It is not easy to make that 
opinion so much a part of one’s character 
and life that it passes over into a deep 
and unshakable belief. The prayer, 
“ Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief!” expresses a well nigh universal 
experience and state of mind. A man 
from Mars, accepting the body of truth 
in the Old and New Testaments, would 
imagine that a Church which used such 
a Bible as its text-book would be abso- 
lutely without fear; that it would welcome 
the most penetrating play of the search- 
light on its foundations; that it would 
welcome all human inquiry, and even 
human curiosity, being sure that the 
more carefully its claims were examined, 
the more painstakingly its truth studied, 
the nearer and the more certain would 
be its triumph. 

But men in middle life still recall 
vividly the days when to announce one’s 
faith in evolution was very like an- 
nouncing one’s self an infidel; and the 
name of Darwin, instead of being hon- 
ored as a synonym for intellectual integ- 
rity, scientific enthusiasm, and an influ- 
ence on modern thought more deep and 
penetrating, probably, than that which 
was exercised by any other man of the 
nineteenth century, was a term of oppro- 
brium. Within the brief lifetime of a 
generation, Darwin’s view of the process 
of nature, as a whole, has come to be so 
generally accepted and so widely under- 
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stood that an eminent Christian teacher 
has said of it that it came to light just in 
time to save many of the best men and 
women from despair. 

Theadherents of Christian Science can 
make no more effective appeal than the 


» declaration that their belief casts out 


fear and delivers those who accept it 
from the bondage to this ancient foe of 
the human race. Fear has no_ place in 
the life of any man or woman who be- 
lieves either in God or in immortality. It 
is a survival of a semi-barbarous age, a 
specter that lingers, like the superstitions 
which children still cherish, from the 
times when men divided the world be- 
tween God and the devil, with much the 
larger part to the devil. The Church 
has absolutely nothing to fear concern- 
ing the truth in its keeping ; it has every- 
thing to gain by holding its doors wide 
open and inviting the whole world to 
come in and study and scrutinize and 
turn on the searchlight. Its timidity has 
cost it many a victory; its cowardice has 
lost it many a friend. It ought to wel- 
come every honest inquiry and keep its 
doors open to every form of sincere 
investigation ; but it ought also to show 
a certain kind of indifference to the pos- 
sible results of inquiry and investigation ; 
the indifference with which a man, fun- 
damentally sure of the foundations on 
which he has built, would allow the most 
skeptical, critical, and cynical to exam- 
ine those foundations at leisure. The 
body of truth which the Church holds 
is not a treasure which can be stolen. 
On the contrary, the more widely it is 
diffused, and the farther it is carried, 
the better, not only for those who take it, 
but for the Church itself. Like the 
miracle of the loaves, the treasure of 
truth multiplies as it is dispersed. ‘The 
Church has as little to fear from the 
enemy who comes upon it unawares with 
the hope of carrying off its treasures as 
from the man who would steal a Bible for 
the sake of discovering whether it had 
any value forhim. The Church is not a 


fortress in which a few of the elect find 
refuge in the midst of a hostile world, 
and to whom are committed certain 
treasures of such value that they must be 
securely guarded from the gaze of the 
covetous, and protected from all possible 
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assaults. The Church is rather a store- 
house of the bread of life, ready to share 
with every man who asks and to feed 
every starving child of the multitude. 
Its doors ought always to be wide open ; 
its treasures ought always to be in full 
view; for its central purpose is not to 
keep things to itself, but to scatter them 
broadcast through the whole world. 
Faith and fear involve a contradiction in 
terms. Noman can really be dominated 
by both; for real faith, as contrasted 
with intellectual opinion, like love, “ cast- 
eth out fear.” 


@ 
The Spectator 


The Spectator finds, as he journeys 
through the country, that he, in common 
with other tourists, is seeking always 
for the novel and uncommon things— 
sights with which he is unfamiliar, occu- 
pations previously unknown, and prod- 
ucts of the soil heretofore untasted. 
The Spectator, therefore, being no excep- 
tion to the common run of men, has been 
eager during a residence on the Pacific 
Coast to taste his first California fruit 
picked from the tree, to visit places 
of which he has read glowing descrip- 
tions, and, in fact, to pursue the noveity 
of every kind and nature when, per- 
chance, it is brought to his attention. 
Of this zest for new things the Spectator 
has never been ashamed, believing that 
so long as life can offer him objects of 
interest he will ever be young in the pur- 
suit of them. 

® 


Some things, however, cease to be 
novelties after the first glance, and at 
once sink tothe level of the commonplace; 
others, like a door opening wider and 
wider, disclose sights growing more won- 
derful and varied the longer they are 
looked upon. ‘The Spectator would call 
the glass-bottom boats at Catalina Island 
a novelty of the latter class, feeling sure 
that the mysteries of the sea as revealed 
to him in the Bay of Avalon would never 
become commonplace. There is seen 
plant life of every description, from the 
heavy kelp with its numberless air-pods 
to delicate ferns of infinite variety ; fishes 
of bright red and sapphire blue give 
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color to these fairy-like haunts of the 
mermaid; and, indeed, it was an easy 
thing for the Spectator to believe that 
he was looking down into grottoes and 
caves peopled by another race of beings. 
But most wonderful of all was the jelly- 
fish—an ethereal-looking substance of 
salmon-pink, with head that expanded 
and closed like an umbrella as the crea- 
ture breathed, and with streamers of the 
same jelly-like substance floating behind 
as it passed under the boat. What 
mattered it if the abalone shells had 
been previously dropped there to add 
beauty to the submarine setting? The 
boy who dived for them could bring up 
the very one desired by the occupant of 
the boat, thus increasing the wish to 
possess it. The Spectator knew that 
the real home of the abalone was on the 
rocks close by, and as all things else 
were native to the watery soil, he was 
willing to be duped to that slight degree 
and pay his “ two bits ” for a shell. 


® 


With this novel experience still fresh 
in the Spectator’s mind, he learned that 
an artist in a neighboring city was giving 
exhibitions of sketches actually made 
under the water. ‘The Spectator was 
incredulous, hardly believing such a thing 
possible, but if those momentary pictures 
revealed through the glass-bottom boat 
could be perpetuated on canvas, he 
surely would make the effort to see them. 
Following the impulse to seek out all 
things that are novel, the Spectator 
found himself in the bungalow studio of 
the artist, looking at sketches of wonder- 
ful interest and beauty and listening to 
the artist’s methods of working under 
the water. He told the Spectator that 
as a boy he was fond of swimming and 
diving, remaining below for a longer 
time than his companions, his artistic 
temperament all the time taking note of 
effects produced under water, until he 
found himself wishing that he might 
reproduce some of the pictures seen by 
him. It was at the island of Tahiti, 
when a young man, that the thought first 
came to him—and he claims the idea as 
an original one—that he could prepare 
a canvas in such a manner as to permit 
of his sketching with oil crayons under 
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the water. He made no secret of the 
process, saying that a piece of canvas 
was thoroughly soaked in cocoanut oil, 
and then fastened to a square of glass 
with strips of surgeons’ plaster. With 
watch in hand, the artist said to the 
Spectator, “ Now imagine that the can- 
vas is ready and I am going down for 
three-quarters of a minute, for that was 
as long as I could at first remain below. 
Let us see how much can be done in 
that short space of time. Now I am 
down thirty feet on the bottom of the 
sea; I look about and select my subject 
from among the many scenes of beauty 
presented; I fasten my canvas toa rock, 
and—time is up and I must go to the 
surface for air; but the next time I do 
the work that /e//s, and by taking several 
such trips my sketch is made.” From 
this primitive method he advanced to 
the diver’s suit, and then could work for 
an hour or more atatime. In looking 
at these sketches the Spectator was 


amazed to see rocks and cliffs seemingly 
as high as those in the Yosemite Valley, 
but the artist explained that this apparent 
height in a depth of only thirty feet is 


due to the magnifying power of the water. 
Coral reefs like mountains, wooded glens 
of tropical growth, arroyos and _ foot- 
hills—all were presented in a fashion to 
charm the eye of the Spectator. The 
work begun at Tahiti has been continued 
on the Pacific Coast, the San Francisco 
disaster checking the artist’s career for 
a time, as valuable sketches and pictures 
were then destroyed. There was a sug- 
gestion of Robert Louis Stevenson about 
the man, the Spectator thought—his 
stories of life on a tropical island; his 
interesting recital of tales weird and 
ghost-like, in addition to his descrip- 
tions of picturesque scenes beneath the 
water. 
@ 

In connection with these submarine 
subjects, the Spectator would mention 
another novelty in this line, though seen 
on dryland. In the wonderful electrical 
parade of Fiesta Week at Los Angeles, 
each float in the procession represented 
in some suggestive way a jewel or semi- 
precious stone. ‘There was a wide range, 
from the diamond to the moonstone ; 
but somewhere in between the coral had 
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its place. A coral reef was represented, 
in whose recesses gauzy sea-nymphs 
were almost hidden, while suspended 
above, as if floating in the water, was an 
immense white fish, whose undulating 
motions from head to tail, with the capa- 
cious mouth opening at intervals, gave 
an impression of reality, while its brill- 
iant illumination gave evidence that the 
Jonah it had swallowed was in the form 
of electric bulbs. Every fin and scale 
showed with marvelous distinctness. 


® 


The Spectator by this time began to 
feel the dampening effects of so many 
water novelties, and changed the current 
of his thoughts by visiting a pigeon 
ranch—a novelty to him, inasmuch as he 
could hardly imagine one hundred thou- 
sand pigeons being held in one place 
without cage, bar, or bolt. On the edge 
of the Los Angeles River—that stream 
of sand rather than of water—he found 
this pigeon city, and gained a new in- 
sight, not only in “ the flocking together 
of birds of one feather,” but also in the 
culture of squabs, for the ultimate object 
of the proprietor is not to raise fancy 
breeds, but to cater to the pampered 
appetite of man. He stated a fact to 
the Spectator, which the latter had no 
desire to dispute, that “‘common sense is 
a mighty good thing to have,” and, pos- 
sessing that, he had learned more by 
observation than any book could tell 
him. He had found that if pigeons had 
all they wanted to eat, conditions of 
environment such as they desired, and 
were not frightened by stray dogs or 
cats, they would never leave their home. 
He chuckled as he said, “ See that little 
house across the river? That was built 
by a man to tempt my birds over there, 
but not one has gone.” ‘Three tons of 
wheat spread upon the ground each day 
offers an open-air, “all hours” restau- 
rant, and the birds appreciate their 
boarding-place. No halters or bridles, 
no fencing in, no cages or coops except 
the nests they make for themselves, no 
limitations of any kind or description, 
yet not a bird leaves the place except for 
a temporary flight. Freedom is theirs 
in every sense, yet the home instiact 
prevails and keeys their number intact. 





President Roosevelt as a Nature 


Lover and Observer 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


UR many-sided President has a 
() side to his nature of which the 
public has heard but little, and 

which, in view of his recent criticism of 
what he calls the nature fak«rs, is of 
especial interest and importance. I refer 
to his keenness and enthusiasm as a 
student of animal life, and his extraordi- 
nary powers of observation. ‘The charge 
recently made against him that he is 
only a sportsman and has only a sports- 
man’s interest in nature is very wide of 
the mark. Why, I cannot now recall 
that I have ever met a man with a keener 
and more comprehensive interest in the 
wild life about us—an interest that is at 


once scientific and thoroughly human. 
And by human I do not mean anything 
akin to the sentimentalism that sicklies 


o’er so much of our more recent natural 
history writing, and that inspires the 
founding of hospitals for sick cats ; but I 
mean his robust, manly love for all open- 
air life, and his sympathetic insight into 
it. When I first read his “ Wilderness 
Hunter,” many years ago, I was im- 
pressed by his rare combination of the 
sportsman and the naturalist. When I 
accompanied him on his trip to the 
Yellowstone Park in April, 1903, 1 got a 
fresh impression of the extent of his nat- 
ural history knowledge and of his trained 
powers of observation. Nothing escaped 
him, from bears to mice, from wild geese 
to chickadees, from elk to red squirrels ; 
he took it all in, and he took it in as 
only an alert, vigorous mind can take it 
in. On that occasion I was able to help 
him identify only one new bird. All the 
other birds he recognized as quickly as 
I did. One day, on his return from a 
long tramp alone into the wilderness, he 
told me of a bird he had seen and heard 
that was new to him. From his descrip- 
tion I concluded it was Townsend’s Soli- 
taire—a bird I was myself curious to 
hear. The next day, as we rode on 


horseback through the country the Presi- 
dent had tramped over, he paused at a 
certain point amid some scattered pine 
and low bushes above a gorge of the 
Yellowstone, and said, “It was right 
here that I heard the strange bird—and 
there it is now.” And I caught the song 
as he spoke. We followed it up, and 
soon saw and identified the solitaire, a 
bird in size and color suggesting the 
catbird, but a much finer songster. 
During a recent half-day spent with the 
President at Sagamore Hill I got a still 
more vivid impression of hiskeenness and 
quickness in all natural history matters. 
The one passion of his life seemed 
natural history, and the new warbler 
that had appeared in his woods—new in 
the breeding season on Long Island— 
seemed an event that threw the affairs 
of state and of the Presidential succes- 
sion quite into the background. Indeed, 
he fairly bubbled over with delight at 
the thought of his new birds and at the 
prospect of showing them to his visitors. 
He said to my friend who accompanied 
me, John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, a 
former State Senator, that he could not 
talk politics then, he wanted to talk and 
to hunt birds. And it was not long 
before he was as hot on the trail of that 
new warbler as he had recently been on 
the trail of some of the great trusts. 
Fancy a President of the United States 
stalking rapidly across bushy fields tothe 
woods eager as a boy and filled with the 
one idea of showing to his visitors the 
black-throated green warbler! We were 
presently in the edge of the woods and 
standing under a locust-tree, where the 
President had several times seen and 
heard his rare visitant. ‘ That’s his 
note now,” he said, and we all three rec- 
ognized it at the same instant. It came 
from across a little valley fifty yards 
farther in the woods. We were soon 
standing under the tree in which the 
547 
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bird was singing, and presently had our 
glasses upon him. 

“There is no mistake about it, Mr. 
President,” we both said; “it is surely 
the black-throated green,” and helaughed 
in glee. ‘1 knew it could be no other; 
there is no mistaking that song and 
those markings. ‘Trees, trees, murmuring 
trees!’ some one reports him as saying. 
Now if we could only find the nest ;” 
but we did not, though it was doubtless 
not far off. 

Our warblers, bothin color and in song, 
are bewildering even to the experienced 
ornithologist, but the President had 
mastered most of them. Not long before 
he had written me from Washington that 
he had just come in from walking with 
Mrs. Roosevelt about the White House 
grounds looking up arriving warblers. 
“Most of the warblers were up in the 
tops of the trees, and I could not get a 
good glimpse of them; but there was 
one with chestnut cheeks, with bright 
yellow behind the cheeks, and a yellow 
breast thickly streaked with black, which 
has puzzled me. Doubtless it is a very 
common kind which has for the moment 
slipped my memory. I saw the black- 
burnian, the summer yellowbird, and 
the black-throated green.” ‘The next 
day he wrote me that he had identified 
the puzzling warbler; it was the Cape 
May. 

At luncheon he told us of some of his 
ornithological excursions in the White 
House grounds, how people would stare 
at him.as he stood gazing up into the 
trees like one demented. “No doubt 
they thought me insane.” “ Yes,” said 
Mrs. Roosevelt, “and as I was always 
with him, they no doubt thought I was 
the nurse that had him in charge.” 

In his “ Pastimes of an American 
Hunter ” he tells of the owls that in June 
sometimes came after nightfall about the 
White House. “Sometimes they flew 
noiselessly to and fro, and seemingly 
caught big insects on the wing. At other 
times they would perch on the iron awn- 
ing bars directly overhead. Once one of 
them perched over one of the windows 
and sat motionless, looking exactly like 
an owl of Pallas Athene.” 

He knew the vireos also, and had 
seen and heard the white-eyed at his 
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Virginia place, “ Pine Knot,” and he de- 
scribed its peculiar, emphatic song. As 
I moved along with the thought of this 
bird in mind and its snappy, incisive 
song, as I used to hear it in the old days 
near Washington, I fancied I caught its 
note in a dense bushy place below us. 
We paused to listen. “ A catbird,” said 
the President, and so we all agreed. 
We saw and heard a chewink. “Out 
West the chewink calls like a catbird,” 
said the President. Continuing our 
walk, we skirted the edge of an orchard. 
Here the President called our attention 
to a high-hole’s nest in a cavity of an old 
apple-tree. He rapped on the trunk of 
the tree that we might hear the smoth- 
ered cry for food of the young inside. 
A few days before he had found one of 
the half-fledged young on the ground 
under the tree, and had managed to reach 
up and drop it back into the nest. 
“ What a boiling there was in there,” he 
said, ‘when the youngster dropped 
in!” 

A cuckoo called in a tree overhead, 
the first I had heard this season. I 
feared the cold spring had cut them off. 
“The yellow-billed, undoubtedly,” said 
the President, and was confirmed by 
Mr. Childs. I was not certain that I 
knew the call of the yellow-billed from 
that of the black-billed. ‘“ We have them 
both,” said the President, “ but the yel- 
low-billed is the more common.” 

We continued our walk along a path 
that led down through a most delightful 
wood to the bay. Everywhere the marks 
of the President’s ax were visible, as he 
had with his own hand thinned out and 
cleared up a large section of the wood. 

A few days previous he had seen some 
birds in a group of tulip-trees near the 
edge of the woods facing the water; he 
thought they were rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, but could not quite make them 
out. He had hoped to find them there 
now, and we looked and listened for 
some moments, but no birds appeared. 

Then he led us to a little pond in the 
midst of the forest where the night heron 
sometimes nested. A pair of them had 
nested there in a big water-maple the year 
before, but the crows had broken them 
up. As we reached the spot the cry of 
the heron was heard over the tree-tops. 
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“ That is its alarm note,” said the Presi- 
dent. I remarked that it was much like 
the cry of the little green heron. “ Yes, 
it is, but if we wait here till the heron 
returns, and we are not discovered, you 
would hear his other more characteristic 
call, a hoarse quawk.” 

Presently we moved on along another 
path through the woods toward the 
house. A large, wide-spreading oak 
attracted my attention—a superb tree. 

“You see by the branching of that 
oak,” said the President, “‘ that when it 
grew up this wood was an open field 
and maybe under the plow; it is only in 
fields that oaks take that form.” I knew 
it was true, but my mind did not take in 
the fact when I first saw the tree. His 
mind acts with wonderful swiftness and 
completeness, as I had abundant proof 
that day. 

As we walked along we discussed 
many questions, all bearing directly or 
indirectly upon natural history. The 


conversation was perpetually interrupted 
by some bird note in the trees about us 
which we would pause to identify—the 
President’s ear, I thought, being the most 


alert of the three. Continuing the talk, 
he dwelt upon the inaccuracy of most 
persons’ seeing, and upon the unreliabil- 
ity as natural history of most of the 
stories told by guides and hunters. 
Sometimes writers of repute were to be 
read with caution. He mentioned that 
excellent hunting book of Colonel 
Dodge’s, in which are described two spe- 
cies of the puma, one in the West called 
the mountain lion, very fierce and dan- 
gerous; the other called in the East the 
“panther ”—a harmless and cowardly 
animal. ‘ Both the same species,” said 
the President, “and almost identical in 
disposition.” Mr. Childs told of an 
intelligent guide he had recently had at 
his club in Maine, who told him this 
incredible tale about a pair of chicka- 
dees. The guide said that when he was 
lumbering in the Maine woods one win- 
ter, a pair of chickadees had built a 
nest in a small tree close to his cabin. 
They carried up material and built a 
massive nest like that of a squirrel, with 
a hole in the side, and laid their eggs 
and reared their young there in midwin- 
ter. And the man could not be shaken 
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in his apparent belief in the truth of his 
story. Of course he had dreamed it or 
seen incorrectly, as the chickadee does 
not build till April or May, and then 
always in the cavity of a limb or stub. 
We agreed that the story afforded a good 
illustration of the occasional exceptional 
originality and individuality among the 
animals of which a certain writer makes 
so much account. 

Nothing is harder than to convince a 
person that he has seen wrongly. The 
other day a doctor accosted me in the 
street of one of our inland towns to tell 
me of a strange bird he had seen; the 
bird was blood-red all over and was in 
some low bushes by the roadside. Of 
course I thought of our scarlet tanager, 
which was then just arriving. No, he 
knew that bird with black wings and 
tail; this bird had no black upon it, but 
every quill and feather was vivid scar- 
let. The doctor was very positive, so I 
had to tell him we had no such bird. 
There was the summer redbird in the 
Southern States, but this place is much 
beyond its northern limit, and, besides, 
it is of a dull red. Of course he had 
seen a tanager, but in the shade of the 
bushes the black of the wings and tail 
had escaped him. 

This was simply a case of misseeing 
in an educated man; but in the untrained 
minds of trappers and woodsmen gener- 
ally there is an element of the super- 
stitious, and a love for the marvelous, 
which often prevents them from seeing 
the wild life about them just as it is. 
They possess the mythopeeic faculty, and 
they unconsciously give play to it. 

Thus our talk wandered as we wan- 
dered along the woods and field paths. 
The President brought us back by the 
corner of a clover meadow where he was 
sure a pair of red-shouldered starlings 
hada nest. He knew it was an unlikely 
place for starlings to nest, as they breed 
in marshes and along streams and in the 
low bushes on lake borders, but this pair 
had always shown great uneasiness when 
he had approached this plot of tall 
clover. As we drew near, the male star- 
ling appeared and uttered his alarm 
note. The President struck out to look 
for the nest, and for a time the Adminis- 
tration was indeed in clover, with the 
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alarmed black bird circling above it and 
showing great agitation. For my_part, 
I hesitated on the edge of the clover 
patch, having a farmer’s dread of seeing 
fine grass trampled down. I suggested 
to the President that he was injuring his 
hay crop; that the nest was undoubtedly 
there or near there; so he came out of 
the tall grass, and, after looking into the 
old tumbled-down barn—a regular early 
settler’s barn, with huge timbers hewn 
from forest trees—that stood near by, 
and which the President said he pre- 
served for its picturesqueness and its 
savor of old times, as well as for a place 
to romp with his dogs and children, we 
made our way to the house. 

The purple finch nested in the trees 
about the house, and the President was 
greatly pleased that he was able to show 
us this bird also. 

A few days previous to our visit the 
children had found a bird’s nest on the 
ground, in the grass, a few yards below 
the front of the house. ‘There were 
young birds in it, and as the President 
had seen the grasshopper-sparrow about 
there, he concluded the nest belonged 
to it. We went down to investigate it, 


and found the young gone and two 


addled eggs in the nest. When the 
President saw those eggs, he said: ‘That 
is not the nest of the grasshopper-spar- 
row, after-all; those are the eggs of the 
song-sparrow, though the nest is more 
like that of the vesper-sparrow. ‘The 
eggs of the grasshopper-sparrow are 
much lighter in color—almost white, 
with brown specks.” For my part, I had 
quite forgotten for the moment how the 
eggs of the little sparrow looked or dif- 
fered in color from those of the song- 
sparrow. But the President has so little 
to remember that he forgets none of 
these minor things! His bird-lore and 
wood-lore seem as fresh as if just 
learned. 

I asked him if he ever heard that rare 
piece of bird music, the flight song of the 
oven-bird. “ Yes,” he replied, “ we fre- 
quently hear it of an evening, while we 
are sitting on the porch, right down there 
at the corner of the woods.” Now, this 
flight song of the oven-bird was unknown 
to the older ornithologists, and ‘Thoreau, 
with all his years of patient and tireless 
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watching of birds and plants, never 
identified it; but the President had 
caught it quickly and easily, sitting on 
his porch at Sagamore Hill. I believe 
I may take the credit of being the first 
to identify and describe this song—back 
in the old Wake Robin days. 

In an inscription in a book the Presi- 
dent had just given me he had referred 
to himself as my pupil. Now I was to 
be his pupil. In dealing with the birds 
I could keep pace with him pretty easily, 
and, maybe, occasionally lead him ; but 
when we came to consider big game and 
the animal life of the globe, I was 
nowhere. His experience with the big 
game has been very extensive, and his 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject is far beyond my own; and he 
forgets nothing, while my memory is a 
sieve. In his study he set before me a 
small bronze elephant in action, made 
by the famous French sculptor Barye. 
He asked me if I saw anything wrong with 
it. I looked it over carefully, and was 
obliged to confess that, so far as I could 
see, it was all right. Then he placed 
before me another, by a Japanese artist. 
Instantly I saw what was wrong with the 
Frenchman’s elephant. Its action was 
like that of a horse or a cow, or any trot- 
ting animal—a hind and front foot on 
opposite sides moving together. The 
Jap had caught the real movement of the 
animal, which is that of a pacer—both 
legs on the same side at a time. What 
a different effect the two actions gave 
to the statuettes! The free swing of 
the Jap’s elephant you at once recognize 
as the real thing. The President laughed, 
and said he had never seen any criticism 
of Barye’s elephant on this ground, or 
any allusion to his mistake ; it was his 
own discovery. I was fairly beaten at 
my own game of observation. 

He then took down a copy of his 
“ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” 
and pointed out to me the mistakes the 
artist had made in some of his drawings 
of big Western game. 

“Do you see anything wrong in the 
head of the pronghorn?” he asked, re- 
ferring to the animal which the hunter is 
bringing in on the saddle behind him. 
Again I had to confess that I could not. 
Then he showed me the mounted head 
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of a pronghorn over the mantel in one 
of his rooms, and called my attention to 
the fact that the eye was close under the 
root of the horn, whereas Remington had 
placed it about two inches toolow. And 
in the artist’s picture of the pronghorn 
which heads Chapter IX. he had made 
the tail much too long, as he had the tail 
of the elk on the opposite page. 

I had heard of Mr. Roosevelt’s attend- 
ing a fair in Orange County, while he 
was Governor, where a group of mounted 
deer were exhibited. It seems the group 
had had rough usage, and one of the deer 
had lost its tail anda new one had been 
supplied. No one had noticed anything 
wrong with it till Mr. Roosevelt came 
along. ‘“ But the minute he clapped his 
eyes on that group,” says the exhibitor, 
“he called out, ‘ Here, Gunther, what do 
you mean by putting a white-tail deer’s tail 
on a black-tail deer ?”” Such closeness and 
accuracy of observation even few natural- 
ists can lay claim to. I mentioned the 
incident to him, and he recalled it laugh- 
ingly. He then took down a volume on 


the deer family which he had himself 
had a share in writing, and pointed out 


two mistakes in the naming of the 
pictures which had been overlooked. 
The picture of “the whitetail in flight ” 
was the blacktail of Colorado, and the 
picture of the blacktail of Colorado 
showed the blacktail of Columbia—the 
difference this time being seen in the 
branching of the horns. 

The President took us through his 
house and showed us his trophies of the 
chase—bear-skins of all sorts and sizés 
on the floors, panther and lynx skins on 
the chairs, and elk heads and deer heads 
on the walls, and one very large skin of 
the gray timber-wolf. We examined its 
teeth, barely more than an inch long, and 
we all laughed at the idea of its reaching 
the heart of a caribou through the breast 
by a snap, or any number of snaps, as 
has been claimed it does. 
could have reached the heart of a gobbie 
turkey in that way at a single snap. 

The President’s interest in birds and 
in natural history generally dates from 
his youth. While yet in his teens he 
published a list of the birds of Franklin 
County, New York. He showed mea 
bird journal which he kept in Egypt 


I doubt if it — 
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when he was a lad of fourteen, and a 
case of three African plovers which he 
had set up at that time; and they were 
well done. 

Evidently one of his chief sources of 
pleasure at Sagamore Hill is the com- 
panionship of the birds. He missed the 
bobolink, the seaside finch, and the 
marsh wren, but his woods and grounds 
abounded in other species. He knew 
and enjoyed all the more common birds, 
but many rarer and shyer ones that few 
country people ever take note of—such 
as the Maryland yellowthroat, the black 
and white creeper, the yellow-breasted 
chat, the oven-bird, the prairie warbler, 
the great crested flycatcher, the wood 
pewee, and the sharp-tailed finch. He 
enjoyed the little owls, too. “Itisa pity 
the little-eared owl is called a screech- 
owl. Its tremulous, quavering cry is not 
a screech at all, and has an attraction of 
its own. These little owls c>ome up to 
the house after dark, and ai- fond of 
sitting on the elk’s antlers over the gable. 
When the moon is up, by choosing one’s 
position, the little owl appears in sharp 
outline against the bright disk, seated on 
his many-tined perch.” 

The President is a born nature-lover, 
and he has what does not always go with 
this passion—remarkable powers of ob- 
servation. He sees quickly and surely, 
not less so with the corporeal eye than 
with the mental. His exceptional vital- 
ity, his awareness all around, gives the 
clue to his powers of seeing. The chief 
qualification of a born observer is an 
alert, sensitive, objective type of mind, 
and this he has in a pre-eminent degree. 

You may know the true observer, not 
by the big things he sees, but by the 
little things ; and then not by the things 
he sees with effort and premeditation, 
but by his effortless, unpremeditated see- 
ing—the quick, spontaneous action of his 
mind in the presence of natural objects. 
Everybody sees tke big things, and any- 
body can go out with note-book and 
opera-glass and make a dead set at the 
birds, or can go into the northern forests 
and interview guides and trappers and 
Indians, and stare in at the door of the 
school of the woods. None of these 
things evince powers of observation ; they 
only evince industry and intention. In 
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fact, born observers are about as rare as 
born poets. Plenty of men can see 
straight and report straight what they 
see ; but the men who see what others 
miss, who see quickly and surely, who 
have the detective eye, like Sherlock 
Holmes, who “ get the drop,” so to speak, 
on every object, who see minutely and 
who see whole, are rare indeed. 

President Roosevelt comes as near 
fulfilling this ideal as any man I have 
known. His mind moves with wonder- 
ful celerity, and yet as an observer he 
is very cautious, jumps to no hasty con- 
clusions. 

He had written me, toward the end of 
May, that while at Pine Knot in Vir- 
ginia he had seen a small flock of pas- 
senger pigeons. As I had been following 
up the reports of wild pigeons from vari- 
ous parts of our own State during the 
past two or three years, this statement 
of the President’s made me prick up my 
ears. In my reply I said, “I hope you 
are sure about those pigeons,” and I 
told him of my interest in the subject, 
and also how all reports of pigeons in 
the East had been discredited by a man 


in Michigan who was writing a book on 


the subject. This made him prick up 
his ears, and he replied that while he 
felt very certain he had seen a small 
band of the old wild pigeons, yet he 
might have been deceived; the eye 
sometimes plays one tricks. He said 
that in his old ranch days he and a cow- 
boy companion thought one day that 
they had discovered a colony of d/ack 
prairie dogs, thanks entirely to the pecu- 
liar angle at which the light struck them. 
He said that while he was President he 
did not want to make any statement, 
even about pigeons, for the truth of which 
he did not have good evidence. He 
would have the matter looked into by a 
friend at Pine Knot upon whom he could 
depend. He did so, and convinced 
himself and me also that he had really 
seen wild pigeons. I had the pleasure 
of telling him that in the same mail with 
his letter came the news to me ofa large 
flock of wild pigeons having been seen 
near the Beaverkill in Sullivan County, 
New York. While he was verifying his 
observation I was in Sullivan County 
verifying this report. I saw and ques- 
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tioned persons who had seen the pigeons, 
and I came away fully convinced that a 
flock of probably a thousand birds had 
been seen there late in the afternoon of 
May 23. “You need have no doubt 
about it,” said the most competent wit- 
ness, an old farmer. “I lived here when 
the pigeons nested here in countless 
numbers forty years ago, I know pigeons 
as I know folks, and these were pigeons.” 

I mention this incident of the pigeons 
because I know that the fact that they 
have been lately seen in considerable 
numbers will be good news to a large 
number of readers. 

The President’s nature-love is deep 
and abiding. Not every bird student 
succeeds in making the birds a part of 
his life. Not till you have long and 
sympathetic intercourse with them, in 
fact, not till you have loved them for 
their own sake, do they enter into and 
become a part of your life. I could 
quote many passages from President 
Roosevelt’s books which show how he 
has felt and loved the birds, and how 
discriminating his ear is with regard to 
their songs. Here is one: 

“The meadow-lark is a singer of a 
higher order [than the plains skylark], 
deserving to rank with the best. Its 
song has length, variety, power, and rich 
melody, and there is in it sometimes a 
cadence of wild sadness inexpressibly 
touching. Yet I cannot say that either 
song would appeal to others as it appeals 
to me; for to me it comes forever laden 
with a hundred memories and associ- 
ations—with the sight of dim hills red- 
dening in the dawn, with the breath of 
cool morning winds blowing across lonely 
plains, with the scent of flowers on the 
sunlit prairie, with the motion of fiery 
horses, with all the strong thrill of eager 
and buoyant life. I doubt if any man can 
judge dispassionately the bird-songs of 
his own country ; he cannot disassociate 
them from the sights and sounds of the 
land that is so dear to him.” 

I wish space permitted me to quote in 
full his fine estimate of the song of the 
European nightingale, in which, after 
awarding it its full meed of praise, he 
says: “In melody, and above all in that 
finer, higher melody where thé chords 
vibrate with the touch of eternal sorrow, 
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it cannot rank with such singers as the 
wood-thrush and the hermit-thrush.” 

In his “Pastimes of an American 
Hunter ” he says: “. . . It is an incal- 
culable added pleasure to any one’s sense 
of happiness if he or she grows to know, 
even slightly and imperfectly, how to read 
and enjoy the wonder-book of nature. 
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All hunters should be nature-lovers. It 
is to be hoped that the days of mere 
wasteful, boastful slaughter are past, and 
that from now on the hunter will stand 
foremost in working for the preservation 
and perpetuation of the wild life, whether 
big or little.” Surely this man is the 
rarest kind of a sportsman. 


EXECUTIVE INTIMIDATION OF 


THE JUDICIARY 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Professor in Political Science, Hamilton College 


HERE is a broad distinction, 

‘ which the American people can 
be trusted to make, between a 
usurping executive and a thoroughly 
efficient executive. As a matter of fact, 
the constitution is fortunately so framed 
that a strong man can be President of 
the United States and not lose his mental 
or moral virility. Most of our execu- 
tives, as the result of political compro- 
mise in selection, have been, on the whole, 
mediocre men. Since the wise and 
benevolent administration of Washing- 
ton there have been only four Presidents 
of pre-eminent executive strength. These 
men are Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt. And Roosevelt is the only 
one of the four who has not actually 
exceeded his Constitutional powers. 
Jefferson consciously and avowedly 
strained the great document in the mat- 
ter of the Louisiana purchase. Jackson 
defied the distinguished head of our judi- 
cial system to his face in the Georgia 
Cherokee case. “John Marshall has 
issued his order,” said the narrow man 
of iron; “ now let him enforce it.” And 
it was never enforced. And in that 
defiance Jackson unquestionably frac- 
tured the Constitution. Lincoln’s estab- 
lishment of martial law and suspension 
of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus in sections of the country where 
the ordinary courts still had proper and 
unobstructed exercise of jurisdiction was 
held to be w/tra vires by decision of the 
Supreme Court, after the war was over, 
in the case of ex parte Milligan. A 





sound jurisprudence and a wise public 
policy probably unite in the defense of 
Jefferson and Lincoln, in spite of the 
Supreme Court and the Constitution. 
But President Roosevelt has been so 
governmentally discreet and so judi- 
ciously advised up to the present time 
that both the venerable National charter 
and a sound public opinion seem to 
uphold him in his several extraordinary 
executive acts. Mr. Roosevelt has indeed 
roundly fulfilled the function of his 
office, but within the limits of the Consti- 
tution and with an eye single to the nor- 
mal evolution of democracy. 

The President of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railway Company recently 
made a bitter attack upon the chief 
executive of the Nation for alleged intim- 
idation of Federal judges through sharp 
criticisms in two messages to Congress, 
The human illustrations which the rail- 
way president had in mind were evi- 
dently Justice Humphrey in the case 
against the packers, and Justice Evans, 
of the western district of Kentucky, in 
the case in which the Louisville and 
Nashville was virtually the defendant. 
As a matter of fact, the President of the 
United States referred to these cases 
with a measure of natural unction in 
order that he might sharply arrest the 
attention of Congress and the country 
and bring to their immediate notice cer- 
tain flagrant weaknesses in our system 
of legal procedure. They were defects 
which the Attorney-General justly stig- 
matized as monstrous, and they certainly 
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did involve in too many cases a gross 
miscarriage of justice. As a result of 
this straightforward criticism, not of 
judges but of imperfect and feeble legal 
procedure, the Government of the United 
States is in a far better position than it 
has ever been in its fight against the 
abuses of those artful and artificial per- 
sons, the great privileged corporations. 
The President of the United States in 
this matter spoke for the progressive 
democratic thought of the Nation. The 
President of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway Company spoke for his 
corporation and its fears. His anxiety 
lest the Federal judges should be intimi- 
dated is pathetic in view of his testimony 
before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission some years ago. During the 
course of the hearing he was questioned 
as to the extent of the free-pass evil on 
his road. He answered: I think I will 
have to refer you to our attorney. I 
think Mr. Baxter has been of the opinion, 
and I fear most of our attorneys have 
been of the same opinion, that it is well 
not to appear before a judge unless he 
has a pass, if he wants one.” 

President Roosevelt’s intimidation of 
the judiciary resolves itself into the use 
of a strong man’s Constitutional powers 
in the interest of the rights of the hum- 
blest citizen. The growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit in government can be traced 
in law as clearly as in the tread of armies, 
and a classical example of this demo- 
cratic spirit, revealing itself through effi- 
cient executive initiative, is likely to be 
the case of W. O. Johnson versus The 
Southern Pacific Railway Company. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Harriman would inter- 
pret this case also in terms of intimida- 
tion and interference with a co-ordinate 
department of government, but not so 
the American people. 

In 1893 the safety appliance act for 
the use of automatic couplers passed the 
Federal Congress. For several reasons 
the application of that act to the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Company was de- 
layed until the first of August, 1900, 
when it became operative for that cor- 
poration. On the 5th of August, 1900, 
a humble brakeman, W. O. Johnson, had 
his hand crushed at the wrist at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, while coupling a locomo- 
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tive to a diner by the link and pin system. 
He was obliged to make the coupling in 
the old fashion because the engine was 
equipped with a master car-builder’s 
coupler and the dining-car with a Miller 
hook, and these different types will not 
“couple automatically by impact,” as 
the law directs. W.O. Johnson brought 
suit for damages in the State courts of 
Utah. The Southern Pacific Railway 
Company fought the suit with its accus- 
tomed energy, ability, and resource, and 
had the case removed to the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Utah. 
Upon the trial of the case in this Court 
the jury were instructed to return a 
verdict favorable to the Southern Pacific 
Company, mainly on the technical 
ground that a locomotive was not a car 
within the meaning of the act. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
judgment of the court below. And the 
humble brakeman, W. O. Johnson, and 
his humble friends were almost convinced 
that the Federal courts of the United 
States are on the side of the strong 
rather than the weak, and were ready to 
give up what seemed a hopeless strug- 
gle. But the cry of that humble Amer- 
ican citizen, imprisoned in a dungeon 
of the law, was heard by the chief exec- 
utive in Washington in 1904, and at his 
instigation the Department of Justice pre- 
vailed upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States to call up the record of 
the inferior court, that the case might 
be reviewed. The brief was filed by 
Attorney-General Knox, a brilliant argu- 
ment was made by Solicitor-General 
Hoyt, and finally, under the leader- 
ship of William H. Moody, the cause 
of that humble brakeman was won, 
and the Supreme Court, by unanimous 
decision, affirmed that the inferior court 
had been wrong on all points, that a 
locomotive was a car within the intent 
of Congress, and that American citizen 
W. O. Johnson should have damages 
from the great negligent corporation. 
This intervention, rather than inter- 
ference, of the Executive and the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington in purely 
private litigation, to succor a humble 
citizen and protect the integrity of the 
laws of Congress, is unprecedented in 
the history of this Government. And 
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this act alone is sufficient to stamp the 
administration of President Roosevelt as 
exceedingly. beneficent and far-reaching 
in the interest of the weak against the 
strong. Following the precedent estab- 
lished in the Johnson case, a similar 
action has been taken to preserve the 
integrity of the Employers’ Liability Law 
passed at the last session of Congress. 
The Government has intervened in the 
suit of an employee and taken an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error. Certain rail- 
way presidents regard this asintimidation 
and unwarrantable interference with the 
courts of justice. But to the average 
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American it is just this sort of executive 
strength and sense and revelation of the 
spirit of our democracy which makes a 
country worth living for and worth dying 
for. 

And so, in spite of the whimsicali- 
ties of the President’s nature criticisms, 
in spite of his relaxing flirtation with 
simplified spelling and his strenuous 
insistence upon fixing the terms of mem- 
bership im the National Ananias Asso- 
ciation, the American people love the 
“big stick” and have little objection to 
its free use, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, in the interest of equality of 
opportunity for every man. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
WATCH 


And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.— 
Mark xiii. 37. 


E hear a great deal about his- 
torical Christianity and prim- 
itive Christianity ; not enough 


about present-day Christianity and pro- 
phetic Christianity. The Church has 
turned the face of its members too much 
toward the past. The Scripture bids us 
turn our faces toward the future. 

This was distinctly the characteristic 
of the Old Testament. The prophetic 
writers told their hearers that the Golden 
Age lay in the future, not in the past. 
They always bid them look forward, not 
backward. Christ did the same. His 
last words to his disciples was of his 
future coming; his last counsel to then 
was to watch for him. 

The same spirit which was in Jesus of 
Nazareth calling James and John to 
service, comforting Mary and Martha in 
their affliction, assuring the weeping 
penitent of forgiveness, is in the world 
to-day calling to service, comforting in 
sorrow, succoring from sin. It is im- 
portant to know what Christ did; it is 
more important to know what he is 
doing. Itis important to believe that in 
the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. It is more important to 
see him this summer creating the grass, 


the trees, the flowers, the birds. It is 
important to know how Christianity 
wrought the abolition of slavery in the 
Roman Empire ; it was more important 
in 1860 for Christians to know that the 
same spirit of Christ called them to 
abolish slavery in the American Repub- 
lic. It is important to know that by his 
sacrifice Christ saved from sin; it is 
more important to know that by his 
spirit of sacrifice inspired in all who 
truly follow him he is now saving from 
sin. It is important to read in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and in the closing 
chapters of John’s Gospel the words 
Christ spoke to his disciples in the first 
century. It is more important to hear 
the words he is speaking to us in this 
twentieth century, in every sorrow for 
sin committed or duty neglected, in 
every aspiration to a higher and purer 
life, in every summons to duty the more 
difficult to do the more joyful in the 
doing, in every mystic consciousness of 
a transcendent presence communing with 
us in an inexpressible fellowship. It 
is important to know whence he has led 
his Church in the past. It is more im- 
portant to form some idea of whither he 
is leading the Church in the present and 
to what goal in the future. 


Watch for his coming. If we do not 
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see him, it is because we do not look for 
him. I wonder how many of us would 
have seen him jf we had lived in Galilee 
when he lived ; to how many of us would 
he have been anything more than the 
Son of the Carpenter? God never ob- 
trudes himself. He comes not where 
he is not wanted. He is not seen if we 
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look not for him. But it is here in 
America in this twentieth century as it 
was in Athens in the first century, that 
he is not far from every one of us, for in 
him we live and move and have our 
being. We shall not see him if we do 
not watch for him; we may see him if 
we do watch for him. 


THE' CITY EDITOR 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


6 HE same old shack!” said 
Deering to himself as he 


climbed the shabby stairway. 
It was three years since he was last in 
the Planet office. Meanwhile he had 
been assisting at history and he had wit- 
nessed the greatest of all wars; with 
peace in sight, he had turned from Man- 
churia back to Japan to see how the 
victors took their triumph. Next came 
an observation trip round the world, in- 
cluding a side journey to South Africa 
to take a plunge into the wilderness with 
the British Association. Then no sooner 
was he back in the States than off he 
was posted on a special mission to South 
America—down the east coast to Argen- 
tina, across the Andes to Chile, up the 
west coast to Panama,and home. Such 
had been the recent activities of one 
“ author-journalist,” as Deering had 
laughingly called himself when steam- 
ship pursers, customs officers, immigrant 
inspectors, and foreign hotel clerks asked 
his profession, the date of his birth, and 
sundry other inconsequent questions 
according to law. 

Back in his home city once more, he 
took the first opportunity to look in at 
the Planet office and see Hooker, with 
the rest of the old boys. “ The same old 
shack and the same old smells!” Muddy 
slush had been tracked in over the 
counting-room floors and was drying in 
the steam-heated air—its stench eloquent 
of street-cleaning deficiencies. Up from 
the pressroom rose the odor of printers’ 
ink and nascent newspapers. And down 
the stairs streamed the acrid smell of 
chemicals from the illustration depart- 
ment, overcoming the stale breath of the 
superheated offices. The sharp-flavored 


air rasped his throat and he gave a quick 
cough, Just off the head of the stairs, 
up one flight, was clustered a group of 
office-boys, busy, semi-busy, or mis- 
chievously idle, according to the habits 
of their kind. As he unceremoniously 
stepped past the gate, one of these 
guardians of the threshold called a halt 
with a peremptory—* What is it you 
want, sir?” 

“He knows not Joseph,” was Deer- 
ing’s thought, and he was half-minded to 
adopt the suppliant air becoming a 
stranger in such case. But just then a 
shapely youngster looked up from a desk 
at the end of the room: 

“ Hello, Mr. Deering! When did you 
get back? I’m awfully glad to see you.” 
And the cordial look of the boy’s clear 
eyes doubled the worth of his friendly 
smile. 

“ Can this be you, Arthur? How you 
have shot up! You were junior kid 
when I went away. So your underling 
here wasn’t going to let me pass. Well, 
he knows his duty!” Deering patted the 
shoulder of the little sentinel. “ But 
you all look so much like the same old 
gang that I half expected to find you 
still at the gate, Arthur, just the same as 
then. I see you are ‘ Chief Cadet’ now. 
Good for you! I knew you had the stuff 
the moment I laid eyes on you your first 
day in the office. I'll warrant you will 
not stop where you are.” 

“ Not if 1 can help it,” said the boy, 
earnestly. “ Mr. Hooker has promised 
me a chance on the city force the first 
vacancy. I mean to make something of 
myself if I can. Do you know, Mr. 
Deering, the few words of encourage- 
ment you used to give me heiped me 
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more than I can say. I want to tell you 
I am trying a college course by corre- 
spondence. It’s going to be hard work. 
But I’ve gone through the Evening 
High and it’s worth trying. A fellow 
can’t learn any too much.” 

“Keep on and you'll get there,” said 
Deering. ‘The next I hear you'll be 
star reporter. But there’s something 
even more than that, you know.” 

“Well, Mr. Deering, if I can ever get 
to where you are I'll be satisfied.” 

“Qh, no, you won’t. I’m nowhere to 
speak of. Butis Mr. Hooker in?” 

“ Yes, he came in half an hour ago.” 

“ Well, good luck to you, Arthur! T’ll 
see you every little while for some days 
to come.” And the hearty handshake 
seemed to lift the ambitious boy per- 
ceptibly nearer the level with himself he 
was destined to achieve. 

Deering made his way to a corner 
room. Here a man with dark hair 
touched with gray at the temples was 
sitting at a desk, a big book before him. 
Looking over this book with him was a 
keen-faced younger man seated beside 
him. The former had a deliberate air 


combined with a strikingly alert expres- 


sion and a decisive manner. It was a 
weighty conference, though a repetition 
of what took place daily at that hour. 
It was to be largely decisive of the 
Planet’s course for a stated interval in 
its orbit. The City Editor and his as- 
sistant were looking over the assignment 
book together. ‘Chief Reporter” they 
call the position on English newspapers. 
But here in the States, perhaps more 
correctly on the whole, the title is “ City 
Fditor.” In these days the chief of the 
reporters does no reporting himself, and 
his authoritative position is certainly 
“ editorial,” according to the best defini- 
tions. 

The assignment book! It is the 
newspaper’s book of fate. ‘Therein are 
ciligently recorded, under their respect- 
ive dates, all the events of any impor- 
tance whatever that are to occur within 
the local sphere of the newspaper. They 
represent the routine features of the 
work. ‘They are known and taken into 
account days, weeks, and months before 
they come to pass. Along with them, 
for each day, are entered the unforeseen, 
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the unexpected, the sensational things 
that are constantly happening—things 
that often upset the entire programme 
for the day or the week, and demand a 
radical revision of arrangements. 

Against each “ assignment ” is written 
the name of the reporter detailed to look 
after it. Each man receives his instruc- 
tions for the day both verbally and in 
writing, as a rule. When assignments 
are of any special character, the reporters 
are selected with reference to their qual- 
ifications for the work. Individually, 
and in the order and quality of their 
talents, reporters differ “as one star 
differeth from another,” and one of the 
chief marks of a city editor’s capacity is 
the ability to discern these capabilities 
and utilize his force to corresponding 
advantage. 

The two examined entry after entry 
down the pages of the big book, pausing 
now and then to scrutinize and consider. 
“ Here’s Mellin down for the Rumford 
lectures. Where’s Edelmann?” asked 
the City Editor. 

“We've just got word that Murovich 
is coming by the Federal to-night, and 
Edelmann knows Russian so well that 
he’s the man to get a story out of him. 
And Mellin knows all about microbes 
and ions and things. They say there’s 
a tremendous popular interest in Profes- 
sor Lenman’s course, and he is going 
to have ‘ overflow matinées ’ on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays.” 

“Good for Lenman! That means 
he gets double pay. We must give him 
a good show. Better have Mellin give 
him a column or so every time. Fea- 
ture it! Make the microbe-menageries 
interesting !” 

“ Mellin will extract the interest all 
right,” said the younger man. 

“ And get things straight, as well,” 
remarked the City Editor. 

Meanwhile Deering stood at the rail- 
ing that barred off the outer part of the 
room—at times a useful barrier against 
the too emphatic entrance of some 
wrought-up reader. As they proceeded 
to consider the next entry Deering spoke 
in a disguised tone: “ Mr. Hooker, I 
presume ?” 

The City Editor looked up with an 
air of impatience at the interruption. 
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Then he rose so suddenly that his chair 
nearly tipped over. 

“Ned Deering, old man, where did 
you blowin from?” And he seized him 
by both hands. 

“Only across a few continents and 
five or six oceans,” replied Deering. 

“Well, you have managed to assist at 
a few stirring occasions. I am begin- 
ning to feel as if I would like to see 
something of the world on my own 
account. Heie, you know, I am a dis- 
tributer of events, as it were. I manage 
to keep men going in a local-transit sort 
of way—now and then giving them an 
impetus that carries them far and wide 
out of their usual course.” 

“Like myself, for instance. 

“City-staff service is pretty good 
training for a writer, after all, isn’t it ?” 

“At any rate, it was the making of 
me,” said Deering. ‘ But don’t let me 
bother you now, old man. I’ve come in 
to take you out to lunch. Then we can 
have a little chat, and you can tell me 
all the office news. I will enjoy sitting 
here quietly and looking on at the per- 
formance where I used to take part.” 

Hooker and his assistant continued 
discussing the assignment book. Sud- 
denly a sharp stroke sounded from a 
gong in the corridor, followed by three 
others in harsh reverberation. Then a 
pause, and two more strokes. The two 
stopped and counted. Nobody else paid 
any attention; the coming and going 
went on as before. ‘“ Forty-two,” said 
the assistant. 

“'That’s the old Hoodoo box,” said 
Hooker. ‘“ You and I have good cause 
to remember that number, haven’t we, 
Ned ?” he continued, turning to Deering. 
“ Fighty-seven million dollars went up in 
smoke that Saturday night and the next 
day.” 

“T got my fill of fires that time,” said 
Deering. “I never wanted to see an- 
other one. ‘Conflagrations’ and ‘ Holo- 
causts’ were words that lost their con- 
nections for me after that. By the way, I 
ran across Charlie Setchell out in ’Frisco. 
He is leader-writer for the Scrutinizer, 
and gets big pay In my oldest scrap- 
book I still have Setchell’s sketch of 
‘The Burnt District by Moonlight.’ I 
came across it lately. Really, it was a 
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little masterpiece. That picture of the 
drunken man who got astray there 
seemed as funny as ever; how the man 
fancied himself Stanley at Ujiji and 
said, ‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume!’ to a 
brick chimney. Only think of it, at that 
time Stanley was only just back from 
his wonderful explorations in mid-Africa. 
And a few months ago I went to the 
great Victoria Falls by rail.” 

The young assistant listened to such 
reminiscences with a respectfulness that 
was almost awe for the remoteness to 
which they referred. They antedated 
his birth by some years, and meant so 
much ancient history to him. Yet 
Deering and Hooker were by no means 
oldmen. Deering went on about Setchell : 
* You remember what a slender, hand- 
some young dare-devil he was when we 
three were cubs together? Well, now 
he is portly, gray-bearded, and gold- 
spectacled—a man of weight and dignity ; 
actually, he looks old enough to be my 
father. At least so said Dick Hardie, 
who met him with me at the Bohemian 
Club.” 

A ring at the desk telephone was 
answered by the assistant. ‘“ The Chief 
would like to see you a few minutes, Mr. 
Hooker,” he said. 

* Well, Alden,” said Deering, turning 
to the assistant as Hooker left them, 
“I’m glad to see you have gone up a 
step. How do you like it?” 

“In some ways better than running 
around outside all the time. That was 
interesting in many ways, but after three 
or four years the novelty wears off and it 
all becomes so much routine. Here I 
don’t get much chance to do things my- 
self. But I like the organizing, the plan- 
ning to have things done. It is some- 
thing of an education in itself to be with 
Mr. Hooker like this. He is a master 
at it. To take a bird’s-eye view of the 
life of a great city, with all the shifting 
and changing fresh every twenty-four 
hours—there’s something inspiring about 
it, looking at it in that way.” 

A boyish-looking young man came in 
from outside, his eyes kindling enthusi- 
astically. “Say, Mr. Alden, I’m down 
only for half a column, but I wish you 
could let me have a whole one. This 
National Convention of Photographers 
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is a big thing, and Winterholder’s ad- 
dress was a corker. I’m sure I can 
make a good story of it.” 

Alden thought amoment. “ All right, 
go ahead with it. If need be, we’ll take 


a reef in the Common Council report. 


But you fellows must remember that the 
old Planet hasn’t got any rubber chases.” 

The young fellow laughed at the ven- 
erable joke as if it were something new. 
“ Wait a minute, Sherrill,” said Alden. 
“JT want you to meet Mr. Deering. He 
was one of us here, not so very long 
ago.” 

“T am tremendously glad to see you, 
Mr. Deering,” said the youth. “I want 
to tell you how much I like those arti- 
cles you are doing for To-Day and 
To-Morrow. I am studying them for 
their style. I look for them every week.” 

“He’s one of the best,” remarked 
Alden, as Sherrill left them to write out 
his. story. “If we could only have a 
dozen men like him on the city staff, 
what a paper we might get out! He 
was graduated at Harvard last June, and 
came to us at once. I tell you, Mr. 
Deering, there is nothing better than a 


college training for a newspaper man. 
Of course there are good ones without 


it, but they are better with it. It never 
harms a good man. Only they have to 
learn the difference between a newspaper 
story and a class-room essay.” 

“ And still newspaper work is good 
training for literature.” 

“Indeed itis. It teaches conciseness, 
directness, clean-cut expression. It is 
temarkable how many men of letters 
began with newspaper work. At least 
half a dozen of our young fellows here 
are in training for authorship, just as in 
your day. We might get up a very 
respectable Authors’ Club here in the 
Planet office. There is young Graymer; 
two months ago he got the fifteen-hun- 
dred-dollar short-story prize from Mon- 
day Morning. And nowhe has so many 
orders for his work he is thinking of 
giving himself to fiction entirely. But 
I tell him he had better think it over a 
little more.” 

As Deering sat there the coming and 
going was continuous. Persons dropped 
in to ask questions about things that 
had appeared in the paper; others with 
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information about happenings or things 
to happen—these were occasionally val- 
uable tips, and reporters were started 
promptly on the trail; there were mes- 
senger-boys ; reporters just in from their 
assignments, and others just starting out. 
Some of the reporters recognized Deering 
and greeted him heartily, with the frater- 
nal air that belongs to the newspaper call- 
ing; others were new men and strangers 
to him. He had become one of the tra- 
ditions of the office ; when it had been 
noised around the building that he was 
present, the young men looked curiously 
at him as they passed, and some sought 
introductions. Reporters have not much 
awe for reputations ; they are wont to 
stand on a familiar footing with “ great- 
ness.” But they have a frank admira- 
tion for good work in their own vocation. 

Deering looked up to a large photo- 
graph on the wall above Hooker’s desk— 
a shrewd-featured man with quizzical 
eyes and a drooping mustache—the 
portrait of Hooker’s predecessor. ‘Good 
old Dan Tedforth!” said he. ‘“ Alden, 
I suppose that photograph up there 
comes no nearer to you than the por- 
traits of Daniel Webster, John Quincy 
Adams, or Benjamin Franklin do.” 

“I must allow that’s about it,’ re- 
plied Alden, with a little laugh. 

“ But he comes very near to me—as 
near as Hooker to you. Of course you 
know some of the funny stories about 
him. His methods would be old-fash- 
ioned now, for he belonged to the pre- 
telephone era. But he was ‘A No. 1’ 
in his day, and it was his training that 
made Hooker.” 

Just then Hooker came back. “The 
Chief wants Blanie and Hargill on some 
special service,” he said to Alden— 
“ Blanie to work up some stories about 
new industrial developments in the Mid- 
dle West, and Hargill to study the situ- 
ation in Santo Domingo. I am sorry to 
let them go; you know the things we 
had laid out for them. But that’s what 
we are here for. What do you say to 
Sherrill and Eltie for taking up their 
work? You may as well pick out four 
of the best availables from the waiting- 
list. Richland has taken up that busi- 
ness offer and drops out next week, and 
I’ve just learned from Graymer that after 
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the end of the month he is going to be 
a ‘talewright’ pure and simple.” 

“*Talewright’! That word is all 
right,” cried Deering. “Why not, as 
well as ‘playwright’? I’ve known some 
pretty good ‘versewrights,’ too, in this 
office, first and last.”’ 

“Well, Ned, I’m with you now for 
lunch,” said Hooker. 

In a quiet corner at Maloni’s the two 
old friends had much to tell each other 
about—Deering of his experiences far 
and wide in the world, Hooker of what 
had been passing at home. 

“ What a human river is always flow- 
ing through a newspaper office!” re- 
marked Deering. “Take the office- 
boys, for instance. The generations of 
them we have seen come and go! That 
is where the changes in the masculine 
being are most marked and rapid, in 
that lively corner by the door. A new 
kid in knee-breeches is taken on, and in 
a couple of years he is in ‘ long pants,’ 
tall and manly, and one of us. There is 
Frank Hatmead of your staff—he was 
junior office-boy ten years after I came on 
to the paper; such a pretty little fellow, 
with a wide collar; he looked as if his 
mother washed his face for him the 
last thing before he came away in the 
morning. I saw him in the city room 
this morning, bald-headed and gray- 
whiskered, and weighing easy a hundred 
pounds more than me. Walter North- 
ley is now dean of a college. Jerry 
Halloran is a prominent lawyer with a big 
practice. Poor Jim Lennon, the little 
acrobat, adorns a different sort of a bar, 
I should say, from the way he looked 
the last time I saw him on the street. 
But his chum in the office, Harry South- 
man, I found a junior partner in the 
firm when I last went to take out a letter 
of credit at Dorr & Grayson’s. You 
could probably tell me some interesting 
histories from the later grades. Wouldn't 
a reunion, or rather assembly, of former 
Planet office-boys be a pretty interesting 
and significant affair ?” 

“ Providing we could make a judi- 
cious selection for the occasion,” said 
Hooker. “But the history of the re- 
porters would make a more remarkable 
showing,” he added. “ People wonder 
what becomes of all the reporters. 
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Think of the incessant changes in our 
force! By the way, did you know that 
Tom Hadley died last summer? But 
old Joe Rodlin still comes round for his 
pay every Saturday noon.” 

“Old Uncle Joe! He’s the last of 
the old-timers—the generation when 
reporting was little more than item-gath- 
ering, pure and simple. When I saw 
him last he looked precisely as he did to 
me the day of my first assignment. He 
struck me as old as the hills even then, 
though I suppose he wasn’t over fifty.” 

“Uncle Joe is an exception,” said 
Hooker. “ Reporters are short-lived, as 
such. We have only five or six old 
stand-bys who stick to the routine and 
keep plugging on at the same things— 
just the same fellows that you knew: 
Droller, Melding, and the rest. They 
are almost invaluable in their places, for 
they do the things that demand long 
experience. Dear old plodders, perfectly 
contented with what they do; so devoted 
to it it would about break their hearts 
to turn to anything else. ‘They are like 
the old drill-sergeants in the army. But 


isn’t it lucky there are not so very many 


more of them? To be sure, it comes 
hard every: time one of our bright young 
chaps drop out of the force. But it’s 
really the best thing all round; they 
usually better themselves, and the cur- 
rent of new blood constantly coming in 
to the office keeps things from stag- 
nating. Still, some of the boys are such 
delightful personalities I can’t bear to 
see them go. L wonder if you saw a 
handsome young fellow with wavy brown 
hair around the office the last time you 
were here—Phil Stanbush? It was like 
champagne to have him round. Some- 
times, when there was nothing doing, 
along about four or five o’clock, he 
would get out his banjo and sing divinely. 
There was a fortune in his voice, if he 
had only cared to take it. Gerlitz hap- 
pened in one day when he was singing, 
and made him a handsome offer on the 
spot. But Stanbush cared only for what 
his pen could do. He had an eye for 
the drollest side of things, and his humor- 
ous verse caught on so with the maga- 
zines that now he’s doing nothing else. 
His first volume made a tremendous 
hit.” 
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“It would be interesting to trace out 
what becomes of all of us reporters— 
oid ones and young ones,” said Deering. 
“ There are not a few of us in literature, 
or semi-literature. Think of the fortune 
}ossmorton has coined out of his novels ! 
They have the human touch, whatever 
eise may be said of them. And of the 
still bigger pile MacSinnot has made by 
his plays! The Planet is only one of 
the big newspapers of the country. 
What a grist of authors of all kinds they 
all must be turning out between them ! 
If we analyzed the magazines, the 
publishers’ catalogues, the theater pro- 
grammes, what proportion of the titles 
might not be traced to journalism ?” 

“ Leaving the other sex out of account, 
I should say at least twenty per cent.,” 
responded Hooker. “ It is quite natural. 
It is here they come into touch with life 
of allsorts; experiences large and various. 
How the daily colufmns teem with the 
raw material for literature! No wonder 
the imagination is stimulated in working 
such leads.” 

“ Literature offers the most natural 
and conspicuous destination for us,” said 
Deering. “If we could only have an 
‘ Authors’ Union,’ now—or, better still, 
a ‘Writers’ Union’ that would take 
everybody in from reporter up, and make 
it hot for the scab scribblers—how we 
might have things our own way! But 
the trouble is, almost anybody can write. 
Paper, pen, and ink are cheap. So it 
takes little capital to start in the business. 
In journalism itself there is a constant 
passing on into the higher ranks. Besides 
promotions in the big city offices where 
we begin, so many of us, a lot of the 
younger newspaper men manage to bet- 
ter themselves by way of the country 
press, the suburban press, and the pro- 
vincial press. And is there not a lot of 
good, sound editorial thinking on the 
part of the minor newspapers? As to 
rewards, it seems rather curious that in 
ingland and France, where in ordinary 
pursuits rates of compensation are much 
lower than here, the compensation for 
newspaper work in the upper grades 
is very much higher than with us. In 


fact, over there such writers can live 
commensurately with their tastes, while 
here there are few of us who do not have 
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to scrimp. Altogether, I suppose that 
in our journalism the direct prizes are 
fewer and more meager in proportion to 
energy expended than in any other pro- 
fession. It is the going outside that 
counts best.” 

“What quantities of our reporters get 
into all sorts of outside occupations !” 
remarked Hooker. ‘“ The wide acquaint- 
ances they make do it for them. ‘They 
come into contact with all sorts of people. 
And when, combined with capacity, they 
have attractive or aggressive personali- 
ties, they are likely to get their chance. 
The business world is full of ex-reporters. 
Some of our old friends have struck it 
rich in that way. They are particularly 
appreciated in positions that keep up 
their contact with numerous people. 
Then what a lot of them make their way 
in politics—all through their getting 
about in the world and knowing people. 
Now and then they get into the learned 
professions—the law most frequently ; 
very rarely, even a minister, and occa- 
sionally a doctor.” 

“ That was a plucky thing in Edgar 
Merry,” observed Deering. “He wasa 
good writer, higher than the average. 
But at thirty-eight he made up his mind 
that journalism had no special future for 
him, and so he took a special course in 
medicine, keeping up his newspaper 
work all the time. And now he is called 
one of the best doctors in town.” 

“Literature and journalism are both 
writing, after all,” said Hooker, reflect- 
ively. ‘Occasionally we even get some 
pretty good literary quality into a news- 
paper—a sort of flavoring that now and 
then scents up an issue of the old Planet 
as violets sent by mail saturate with their 
odor a newspaper they are folded into. 
After all, the average book is about as 
ephemeral as every newspaper is. Think 
of the immense amount of work that goes 
into every number of the Planet! Not 
only the mechanical exertion, the routine 
tasks, but the elaborate scheming out of 
things, all the thinking and the careful 
writing with reference to that particular 
issue. And after a few hours it is gone, 
like a dinner digested. It has served its 

uses and has passed on. Nobody ever 
thinks of it again. What’s the use? 
“But now take Graymer’s brilliant 
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little stories ; who reads even them again 
after the magazine’s month is over? Per- 
haps he does something ‘ between covers.’ 
It is read and admired—a ‘ quick seller.’ 
But after a year ortwo? Copyrights might 
be limited to three years for all that nine 
authors out of ten ever profit by them 
afterwards. A Kipling may perhaps be 
read for a century or more. But he will 
pass at last. Even Shakespeare will 
sometime pass. ‘The author primarily 


addresses the people of his day and hour, 
just as the leader-writer and the reporter 
Secondarily, perhaps the author’s 
words may also make appeal to posterity. 
But what we newspaper fellows are doing 
is certain to tell upon posterity in thou- 


do. 
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sands of untraceable ways. Did you 
ever consider how there is scarcely a 
paragraph in any day’s news—even the 
little things that hardly anybody heeds— 
that is not of intimate concern, perhaps 
of vital moment, to some one? There 
is no little satisfaction in the sense of 
sitting at the center of things, part and 
parcel of the huge mechanism of traffic 
and intercourse that is urging the world 
of mankind to its vast and unimaginable 
ends, sitting where the converging 
wires—” 

Just then the waiter came up: “A 
‘phore from your office, Mr. Hooker! 
They wanted me to tell you something 
very important has just come in.” 


LANDOR’S “COMMENTARY ” 


upon to deal with a book that is 

nearly one hundred years old as 
though it were a work fresh from its 
author’s pen, but this is precisely the case 
with Walter Savage Landor’s “Commen- 
tary’! on John Bernard Trotter’s “ Me- 
moirs of the Latter Years of the Right 
Honorable Charles James Fox.” Writ- 
ten in 1811, printed early in 1812, the 
“Commentary” now finds publication 
for practically the first time, having been 
so rigorously suppressed that exceedingly 
few copies—of which only one is known 
to exist to-day—got into circulation. 
Just why its reprinting was not under- 
taken before is difficult to say, for as 
long ago as 1819 Monckton Milnes, then 
the owner of the single copy in question, 
called attention to its noteworthy qual- 
ities and urged its inclusion in any col- 
lected edition of Landor’s works. Its 
original suppression is easy to under- 
stand. Written for the avowed purpose 
of destroying the flattering picture drawn 
of Fox by the grateful Trotter, it abounds 
in characteristic and distinctly “ action- 
able” animadversions against not only 
Fox and his illustrious rival Pitt, but 
also certain of their surviving followers ; 
is caustically outspoken in its champion- 
ship of unpopular causes; and opens 


L is not often that a reviewer is called 


1Charles James Fox: A Commentary on his Life 
and Character. By Walter Savage Landor. Edited 
by Stephen Wheeler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. $2.75, net. 


with nothing less*than a dedication to 
the President of the United States, with 
which England was then on the brink of 
war. Of this dedication the celebrated 
Gifford, at that time editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, exclaimed: “I never read 
so rascally a thing. It shows Landor to 
have a most rancorous and malicious 
heart. Nothing but a rooted hatred of 
his country could have made him dedi- 
cate his jacobinical book to the most 
contemptible wretch that ever crept into 
authority ’—this pleasing reference being 
to James Madison. Obviously, there was 
only one course open to the publisher, 
John Murray, to whom Landor sent his 
manuscript. But before definitely refus- 
ing to bring it out, Murray submitted 
proof-sheets to Landor’s closest friend, 
the poet Southey, in the hope that 
Southey might persuade him to eliminate 
all obnoxious passages. This failing, 
the book seemed, in Landor’s bitter 
phrase, “condemned to eternal night.” 
For a time he talked wildly of establish- 
ing a printing-press of his own in his 
remote Welsh valley, but in the end he 
submitted to the inevitable, and con- 
tented himself with privately issuing a 
small edition in pamphlet form, almost 
the whole of which, however, was im- 
mediately “wasted,” to use Monckton 
Milnes’s phrase. 

Such, in bald outline, is the history of 
a work whose value it would be difficult 
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to overestimate from the standpoint of 
affording a fuller knowledge of the gifts 
and limitations of one of the most strik- 
ing figures in the history of English liter- 
ature. It shows Landor at his best and 
at his worst; it presents his views on 
men, books, and government; it em- 
bodies, in what Professor Colvin has 
well called his * solid, masculine, clench- 
ing style,” all that Landor stood for in 
life and letters. There is in it not a 
little that is prejudiced and absurd, but 
nothing petty; chere is in it much ap- 
proaching the sublime. Whatever his 
faults, Carlyle’s “old Roman” had an 
unerring instinct for the good, the noble, 
and the true; an unfailing sympathy for 
the miserable and oppressed of human- 
ity; an unflagging devotion to the great 
cause of liberty. It was this that in- 
spired his “ Commentary.” He saw his 
countrymen in the throes of a disastrous 
war abroad and starvation at home, yet 
being dragged by their leaders into 
another war, and this with a people whom 
he accounted in the freest enjoyment of 
the greatest right of mankind. He be- 


lieved, and honestly believed, that the 


seeds of the existing woes and disorders 
had been sown by the policies of Pitt 
and Fox; and he was therefore, with 
his quick, impetuous, fearless nature, 
instant to resent the appearance of a 
work upholding the latter as a pattern of 
political excellence. In his wrath he 
cried : “‘ I would destroy the impression 
of the book before me, because I am 
firmly persuaded that its tendency must 
be pernicious. . . . Of all the statesmen 
who have been concerned in the manage- 
ment of our affairs during a reign the 
most disastrous in our annals, the exam- 
ple of Mr. Fox, if followed up, would be 
the most fatal to our interests and our 
glory.” And, again: “ He [Fox] never 
came into office but through a breach of 
honor, never without a close and _inti- 
mate coalition with men whom he had 
frequently and loudly and justly de- 
nounced as worthy of the gallows. So 
atrocious is his guilt, he never joined 
them but at the very moment when their 
criminality was at the highest, and when, 
without his coalescence, the people would 
have dragged them to punishment or 
abandoned them to disgrace.” 


“COMMENTARY” 
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But if he would pillory the luckless 
Trotter, if he would scarify Trotter’s 
hero and many another whom ‘Trotter 
praised or condemned, he would not 
indulge solely in the congenial task of 
destructive criticism. He would essay 
also the equally congenial task of point- 
ing the path to national right living and 
right doing. He would indicate, in de- 
tail, abuses that should be corrected, 
reforms that should be achieved; and, 
more largely, he would emphasize the 
ideals of freedom and justice essential 
to national as well as individual welfare 
and happiness. Hence, for example, the 
dedication to Madison, under which Gif- 
ford writhed, but which Landor protested 
to Southey was “the best thing he had 
ever written.” Certainly, it voices to 
perfection the fundamental principle of 
his political faith. “If you think as I 
do,” he writes, addressing Madison— 
“and free men, cllowing for the degree 
of their capacities, generally think alike-— 
you will divide the creatures of the 
Almighty into three parts: first, men who 
enjoy the highest perfection of liberty and 
civilization; secondly, men who live under 
the despotism of one person or more, and 
are not permitted to enjoy their reason 
for the promotion of their happiness; 
and, thirdly, the brute creation, which is 
subject also to arbitrary will, and whose 
happiness their slender power of reason- 
ing (for some they have) is inadequate 
to promote. These three classes, in my 
view of the subject, stand at equal dis- 
tances.” 

Out of this same desire to upbuild as 
well as to destroy grows many another 
eloquent passage, and notably one of 
the finest tributes to Washington that 
has ever been penned. ‘“ We lost Wash- 
ington,” Landor cries, ‘‘ but he was ours, 
and death gives him back. No man 
ever encountered such difficulties in 
politics and war; no man ever adapted 
one to the other with such skill. In 
fortitude, justice, and equanimity no 
man ever excelled him; no exemplar 
has been recommended to our gratitude, 
love, and veneration by the most partial 
historian or the most encomiastic biog- 
rapher, in which so many and so great 
virtues, public and private, were united. 
His name, his manners, his language, 
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his sentiments, his soul, were English ; 
and the wretches went peaceably to the 
grave who traitorously separated him 
from England !” 

For these few sentences alone the 
rescue of the “Commentary” from the 
oblivion in which it has so long been 
buried must be accounted an act worthy 
of the warmest praise. But there is much 
else—too much, in fact, to do more than 
indicate here—which compels instant 
appreciation of the service Mr. Wheeler 
has rendered. Besides the comment on 
men and events, and the sturdy preach- 
ment of ideals and principles, the “‘ Com- 
mentary” contains a copious if inter- 
mittent flow of literary criticism in the 
best Landorian vein. For this a ready 
excuse is found in the unhappy Trotter’s 
allusions to the literary efforts, affinities, 
and dislikes of his master—though doubt- 
less Landor would have made an excuse 
had one not been so aptly forthcoming. 
As it is, we glimpse him anew passing 
judgment on ancient and modern mas- 
ters of prose and verse, from Homer, 
#Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, 
and Horace, to Dante, Chaucer, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, and Burns. Here, of 
course, as always, he is the inevitable 
Landor of prejudices and _ preposses- 
sions, but the Landor who can neverthe- 
less see direct to the heart of things and 
detect the real from the false. ‘To quote 
discursively : 

I am convinced that nearly all of what 
Virgil has imitated from Homer were the 
exercises of his youth, and that those 
critics who would institute a comparison be- 
tween the two great poets act unfairly and 
unwisely by adducing these as points of it. 
The best translation that has ever been 
made from Homer is not among the many 
in Virgil, but was immediately before the 
eyes of Virgil in Lucretius. ... 

Must we not confess that every great poem 
hitherto has been defective in plan, and even 
that each has been more so than its prede- 
cessor? Such stupendous genius, so much 
fancy, and so much vigor of intellect, never 
were united as in “ Paradise Lost ;” yet it 
is neither so correct nor so varied as the 
“ Tliad,” nor, however important the moral, 
so interesting or so attractive. The very 


moral itself is the reason why it wearies even 
those critics who insist on the necessity of 
it, and its importance is the reason why it is 
so perpetually urged and inculcated. .. . 
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It appears rather strange that Mr. Fox 
should not have perceived this easiness in 
Ovid and in Hesiod. The latter is a very 
indifferent poet, but he enjoys no inconsider- 
able reputation. His verse is the most fluent 
of all, yet his sentences are seldom har- 
monious. We read that he contended with 
Homer and gained the prize. If they con- 
tended, this is not unlikely to have happened, 
for the second best has always more favorers 
than the best... . 

Ariosto is almost as far below Homer as 
he is above Spenser. He may be ranked 
among the first writers of romance. His 
versification is very easy, but also very negli- 
gent. He bears no resemblance whatsoever 
to Virgil or to Homer, and comes nearer to 
Ovid than to any other of-the ancients. But, 
although the language of Ovid is sometimes 
too familiar, it hardly ever is prosaic. .. . 
In Ariosto there are at least a thousand 
verses which have nothing to distinguish 
them from prose excepting the correspond- 
ing rhyme... . 

The “ Faery oe an ” is rambling and 
discontinuous, full of every impropriety, and 
utterly deficient in just conception both of 
passion and of character. In Chaucer, on 
the contrary, we recognize the strong, homely 
strokes, the broad and negligent facility, of 
a great master. Within his time and Shake- 
speare’s there was nothing comparable, nor, 
I think, between Shakespeare and Burns, a 
poet who much resembles him in a knowl- 
edge of nature and manners; who, in addi- 
tion to this, is the most excellent of pastoral 
poets, not excepting Theocritus ; and who in 
satire, if that-indeed can add anything to 
qualities so much greater, is not inferior to 
Pope, or Horace, or Aristophanes. 


Manifestly, a bounteous and varied 
feast is in store for the discriminating 
reader of the “Commentary.” But it 
cannot be made too clear that there are 
times when the reader must needs be 
exceedingly discriminating, and most of 
all in his perusal of Landor’s views con- 
cerning Fox, Pitt, Napoleon, the French, 
and other of his pet abominations. As 
Mr. Wheeler in one connection takes 
occasion to point out, the facts do not 
always support the charges advanced. 
And if only for this reason, it is to be 
regretted that the “Commentary” as 
now published is not accompanied by a 
succinct, authoritative, and dispassionate 
account of the political situation as it 
actually was, and of the circumstances 
which led to Landor’s distinctly hos- 
tile and condemnatory attitude. Justice 
would thus be insured both to Landor 
himself and to the victims of his fulmina- 
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tions. The absence of such a supplemen- 
tary essay, however, should in no wise 


preclude the prompt and hearty welcome, 
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of a work which, for all its defects, bears 
in certain particulars the stamp of true 
genius. 


A MODERN THEOLOGIAN’ 


HE most prominent character- 
| istics of this admirable work are 
its entire freedom from bondage 
to the past, and its bond of discriminat- 
ing sympathy with the past in carefulness 
for whatever of essential truth has been 
transmitted. Dr. Brown expressly recog- 
nizes the present as a period of tran- 
sition, in which the advance of léarning 
necessitates the restatement of the un- 
changing truth in forms changed to 
square with present insight and knowl- 
edge. “Christian theology is not con- 
cerned with all the convictions which 
have been held by Christian people, but 
only with the abidingconvictions . . . as 
permanent elements in the Christian 
conception of life. It seeks to present 
Christian truth as it appears to-day, free 
from the accidental and transient ele- 
ments with which it has been associated 
in the past.” This conception of his 
subject is the keynote of his work. He 
speaks not only to professional students, 
but also to thoughtful laymen, whose 
historic heritage of Christian thought 
needs some reinterpretation of terms to 
secure “ that sense of spiritual unity with 
the past” which nourishes the religious 
life of the present. 

“Traditional theology” has indeed 
broken down, as Dr. Brown affirms. He 
specifies the causes of it—a better. Bib- 
lical scholarship, exposing the inadequacy 
of the creed-makers’ proof-texts ; arevived 
religious life, testing all doctrines by ex- 
perience ; a new philosophy, discrediting 
all speculations which cannot meet that 
test. ‘The modern theologian, using the 
Christological method, “which arrives 
at God through Jesus,” has to interpret 
the central truth, “God was in Christ,” 
in terms congruous with all the truths 
acknowledged by the modern world. 
“We no longer recognize the antithesis 


in Outline. By William 


! Christian Theolo 
S3.p. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Adams Brown, Ph.D., 
New York. 


between reason and revelation which the 
old theology assumed.” “ In our modern 
world the old position of the natural and 
supernatural is exactly reversed... . 
The insight that law is universal is 
matched by the higher insight that it is 
only in consciousness that we find law. 
Thus the supernatural receives its true 
meaning of the personal, and the false 
antithesis between nature and the super- 
natural is removed.” 

Of central importance in Christian 
theology is the problem of the person of 
Christ. Dr. Brown remarks upon the 
different philosophical presuppositions, 
ancient and modern, which make the 
Christology of the fifth century unsatis- 
factory to-day. Philosophy no longer 
accepts the notion of a fundamental con- 
tradiction between the divine and the 
human, but substitutes for the purely 
transcendent God of ancient theory a 
Deity who is also immanent in humanity. 
Furthermore, historical criticism has led 
to a realization of the humanity of Jesus 
in place of the mere verbal affirmation 
of it that formerly contented believers. 
And so there is to-day a general tendency 
“to find the proof of his divinity in his 
unique character and historic influence, 
rather than in a metaphysical construc- 
tion of his person ;” also “to emphasize 
the naturalness of incarnation as the 
fulfillment of the true relation between 
God and man.” , 

In stating the permanent elements in 
the Christian thought of Christ, Dr. 
Brown observes that “the difference 
between the older and the more recent 
theology is not a difference of faith, but 
a difference of conception,” arising partly 
from a difference of philosophy, partly 
from a difference of ideals—formerly 
mystical, now ethical. “The doctrine 
of the human indjviduality of Jesus, so 
far from weakening his universal signifi- 
cance and authority, is the indispensable 
condition of securing both. . . . If Jesus, 
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living the life of a Palestinian Jew of the 
first century, could realize the divine 
ideal for man under the conditions which 
surrounded him, then such realization 
must be possible in the jungles of India 
or in the slums of London.” <A meta- 
physical Christology finds the uniqueness 
of Jesus in supernatural endowments 
that separate him from men. But his- 
torical and psychological inquiry dis- 
covers it rather “in his moral character 
and in the transforming influence which 
he has exerted. . . . Through submis- 
sion to him we are conscious of a moral 
and spiritual transformation which re- 
quires God for its explanation. This is 
why we give him a divine significance 
we do not attach to other men.” Here 
Dr. Brown agrees with Ritschl, whom he 
recognizes as “representative of the 
prevailing tendency in modern Christo- 
logical thought,” but criticises for defects 
which his successors are amending. 

The Church’s conviction of Jesus’ 
unique mission and authority, Dr. Brown 
goes on to say, “ finds expression in the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ. The 
true meaning of this doctrine has been 
often misunderstood. It is not the 


declaration that God is to be found only 
in Jesus, but that he is everywhere and 


always like Jesus. It is the confession 
of Christian faith that in Christ we have 
the revelation of the true nature of the 
ultimate reality who is the source and 
law of all things.” So also “the real 
significance of the doctrine of the pre- 
existent Christ” is not an extension of 
the consciousness of the human Jesus 
into unknowable regions, but an affirma- 
tion of “ our faith that in him we have 
the revelation in human form of the un- 
changing God of whose progressive self- 
revelation all history is the story, and 
who is destined at last to win all men 
unto himself.” And so, “like every 
other theological doctrine, that of Christ’s 
divinity has a teleological character, 
standing or falling with his continued 
moral supremacy in the life of the race.” 

The substitution which Dr. Brown 
makes of historical Snd_ psychological 
conceptions for the speculative and arti- 
ficial constructions of the traditional 
theology is directed to the same end as 
theirs—to vindicate a truth which the 
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New Testament posits as fundamental, 
7. é., the representative character of 
Christ as the ideal of humanity, “in 
whose character the ethical possibilities 
which lie latent in other men attain their 
full development, and in whom the goal 
toward which they are moving is antici- 
pated. This is what Christian faith 
affirms of Jesus. ... It is from this 
standpoint that the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of Christ receives its deepest signifi- 
cance. ... It is not that in Jesus we 
have the manifestation for a brief period 
of divine powers and relations normally 
absent from human life; but that in him 
for the first time there has been com- 
pletely revealed in a human life that 
abiding relation between God and 
man which gives life its profoundest 
significance, and warrants our faith in 
the ultimate realization of the divine 
ideal in humanity.” 

The distinctive characteristics of Dr. 
Brown’s work are more adequately per- 
ceived in the space here available by 
concentrating attention on his-treatment 
of the more important portion of his 
field, than by a more general review of 
the whole. Everywhere the same pri- 
macy is given to the ethical facts and 
needs of Christian life. Speculative and 
metaphysical interest gives place to the 
historical and psychological. Insight and 
breadth of view are conspicuous in sym- 
pathetic appreciation of right feeling 
beneath distorted expression, and per- 
manent truth in passing forms. A clear 
distinction of religious values from phil- 
osophical statements is steadily main- 
tained. The recognition given to the 
protest of such Unitarian writers as 
Martineau and Wicksteed, as “ consist- 
ent with a sympathetic appreciation of 
those elements of truth for which the 
Trinitarian faith stands,” seems to indi- 
cate a hope for the issue .of the long 
controversy in a synthesis of every truth 
for which the parties have separately 
contended. 

It is with Protestant theology that Dr. 
Brown is mainly concerned. The origi- 
nal Protestant ideal, as he reminds us, 
was of a theology both Biblical and 
practical, and “at every point in close 
touch with life.” The true aim of mod- 
ern Protestantism is to revive this 
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ideal, long overborne by a rigid confes- 
sionalism and scholasticism. But its 
Biblical character will appear in modern- 
ized form. ‘“ Whereas in the earlier 
Protestantism the Bible is thought of as 
containing a complete system of doctrine 
and morals, to be accepted unchanged 
by all succeeding generations; in the 
later it is conceived rather as giving the 
principles by which the Church is pro- 
gressively to develop her conception of 
truth and of duty under the continuing 
inspiration of the spirit of Christ.” With 
allowance for the difference between the 


Comment on 


The Italian Lake Country‘ 
combines the inspiration of 
Switzerland and the charm 
of Italy. As far as natural beauty is con- 
cerned, the region of those lakes is certainly 
one of the most exquisite imaginable. As is 
appropriate, it has been visited and appre- 
ciated exclusively because of this supreme 
appeal. But it has also claims on students 
of history, science, literature, and art. Not 
to dwell on earlier history, the exploits of 
Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi along the 
shores of Lakes Maggiore, Varese, and 
Como make those shores doubly impressive. 
In science, the annals of Lake Como in- 
clude the careers of Pliny the Elder and 
Pliny the Younger, who, as scientists, philan- 
thropists, and essayists, did much to make 
Rome greater than she could ever have be- 
come by a merely material advance; the 
annals also include the career of Volta, the 
discoverer oi the electric pile, and from 
whose name we have the term volt; finally, 
they include the career of Stoppani, who in- 
structed Italy and the world in geology and 
paleontology. In literature, from Catullus 
in Roman times to Manzoni and Fogazzaro 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
shores of Garda, Como, and Lugano have 
been fitly immortalized in verse and prose. 
In art, Segantinis is the chief name; his 
pictures recall Millet’s in their deep human- 
ity, but they depict the region where he lived, 
uniting Italy to Switzerland, as have those of 
no other painters. Some of these associa- 
tions of nature and human nature are empha- 
sized in Mr. McCrackan’s just published 
volume on the Italian lakes. Certainly it 
offers to tourists and sojourners a feast con- 


The Italian 
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Roman Catholic and the Protestant point 
of view, this appears to be essentially 
the ground taken in the Abbé Loisy’s 
remarkable book on “ The Gospel and 
the Church.” 

This conception of the relation of the 
Bible to theology, of which Dr. Brown 
observes it is not the only source, under- 
lies his entire work, and gives it dis- 
tinctive character. It is undeniably the 
true conception. In the fidelity, the full- 
ness, and the freedom with which he has 
applied it he is not surpassed by any 
contemporary theologian. 


Current Books 


trasted with the scant fare with which, per- 
force, they have had to be content in read- 
ing their necessarily condensed Baedeker, 
Meyer, Murray, or Boniforti. They have 
now a guide at once more sensitive and more 
comprehensive. Mr. McCrackan’s books on 
Switzerland were an earnest of the broad- 
minded and sympathetic treatment to be 
found in the present volume. It brings us 
into closer intimacy, not only with the three 
best-known lakes, Como, Lugano, and Mag- 
giore, but also with those which should be 
better known, Garda, Iseo, Varese, and Orta. 

; The pioneer of English Protest- 
Wycliffe antism, the first translator of the 
Scriptures into the English tongue, is a fit 
subject for a popular biography such as this." 
It is the story of a great man, told ina 
spirited style for plain, busy, and earnest 
people by one who has imbibed all that his- 
tory relates of that “morning star of the 
Reformation,” and has reproduced it in a 
well-digested and graphic abridgment, from 
which nothing essential seems omitted. 
According to Mr. Harry de Windt, 
“Savage Europe”? includes the 
Balkan States and Russia. He 
might have added Turkey. His latest vol- 
ume, like his “ Ride to India” and his “* New 
Siberia,” is a vivacious account of travel and 
observation. As in those volumes, he often 
emphasizes characteristics too little appre- 
ciated ; for instance: 


1 have never in all my wanderings throughout the 
world met a better fellow than the Montenegrin. .. . 
He has been called the Afghan of Europe, and if the 
latter be as brave as a lion, generous in his dealings, 
and the soul of honor, the simile is correct. Every- 
where throughout the country the stranger meets with 


Savage 
Europe 
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nothing but kindness and hospitality. . .. The 
moment a traveler crosses the threshold he is gravely 
informed that the dwelling is his. ... 1 remember 
refusing to accept a dagger which 1 had admired in a 
wayside hovel, and finding, several hours afterwards, 
that the owner had concealed it under the cushions of 
my carriage. At the same time, I do not doubt that, 
if absolutely necessary, your host would kill you with- 
out the slightest compunction, but it would certainly 
be for the sake of his honor and not of your purse. 
And you would first be given a weapon with which to 
defend yourself, for a Montenegrin would sooner lose 
his life than attack an unarmed man. 

“No writing 
about any art 
is other than 
pedantic, academic, or fragmentary if not 
based on vivid, irrepressible interest in the 
life we know.” So declares Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore in his latest volume of criticism, 
and so one must think in turning page after 
page of the volumes of a weightier work,’ 
Dr. Muther’s “Geschichte der Malerei.” 
Keen interest in the actual life lived in the 
long ago, and a desire to portray it vividly 
as it appears in art, shows itself in every 
chapter of the Breslau professor’s work. 
But his first interest is in life in the large, in 
periods of history quite as much as in indi- 
vidual men. Hence his books are distin- 
guished from others because, as far as pos- 
sible, their author approaches every great 
movement and every great man from a purely 
psychological point of view. The result is 
gratifying. Men become no longer sirgle 
units, but parts of a whole, and all art his- 
tory becomes unified. Before studying Dr. 
Muther’s volumes the reader may have been 
chiefly interested ina few great names. He 
now thinks of epochs and schools rather 
than of individuals, and he connects the 
schools together as not before. Is Dr. Mu- 
ther discussing the earliest Christian art? 
He contends that it was the end of a period 
rather than the beginning of another. Even 
if certain symbols, the fish, for example, 
came into use as significant of Christian 
teachings, it is none the less true that many 
subjects were transported bedily from pa- 
ganism, even though their joyous heathen 
spirit did not seem wholly symbolic of the 
spirit of the martyrs in the catacombs, as in 
Orpheus and his lyre, for example. It is 
worth while to read such books as these, if 
for nothing else than to comprehend the 
bold affirmation thata purely genuine, native 
Christian art arose only when Christianity 
became the religion of the State, and when 
worship was held, not in underground cata- 
combs, but above ground, in churches built 
for that particular purpose. But because 
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Dr. Muther redefines and connects great 
epochs, he does not slight the characteriza- 
tion of the individual giants of painting. 
Take his treatment of the one whose vivid- 
ness and irrepressibility of life pierced 
through a Byzantine fixedness of form. We 
now see Giotto ina light hitherto not cast 
upon him in its fullness. Henceforth he 
stands out a psychological curiosity—one 
living in an ecstatic age—and yet no mystic 
either in life or work. Except in rendering 
the German “Sinnlich ” by the English 
“sensual” where “sensuous” is evidently 
meant, the five small volumes have been 
well translated and published in two fairly 
good sized volumes. ‘The work’s scope does 
not embrace the nineteenth century. Hence 
it should be added that Professor Muther 
has treated that century in a separate his- 
tory, already translated into English. Both 
works are, of course, psychological in point 
of view; they thus constitute in considerable 
degree at once a challenge and a prophecy. 
The Making of This title’ is happily 
English Literature chosen for . historical 
introduction to English 

literature which takes account of the ele- 
mental forces that have created it—the racial 
and personal qualities and the time-spirit of 
each successive age. This evolutionary 
conception of the literature imparts unity to 
the vast variety of the subject, whose multi- 
tudinous differences are shown in their rela- 
tion to the central movement of thought and 
life. The main phases of the evolution con- 
stitute the successive sections of the volume, 
viz., Paganism and Christianity, Religion 
and Romance, Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, Classicism, Individualism, Democracy 
and Science. The individual contributors 
to each stage of the evolutionary movement 
are marshaled under the lead of its chief 
representatives, e.g., Dryden, Pope, and 
Johnson as the exponents of finished, re- 
strained, and orderly expression—authorita- 
tive Classicism; Burns and Wordsworth as 
the apostles of Individualism, and its pas- 
sion for humanity. The evolutionary con- 
ception of the whole subject appears also in 
particulars, as in the genesis in the eighteenth 
century of the favorite literary form of the 
nineteenth century—the novel. So much for 
the general treatment of the “loug and stu- 
pendous process.” It fitly includes brief 
sketches and characterizations of the makers 
of literature, not neglecting the personal 
equation in estimates of their work. These 
estimates are fine specimens of sympathetic 
criticism, discriminating and just. They 
emphasize what is emphasized throughout 


: 1The Making ot Enginh Ligerspere, By Wy H, 
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the volume, the truth that literature is an 
outgrowth of life, and a revelation of life, 
which it is the business of the student of 
literature to understand For the general 
reader, as well as for the student, this is an 
illuminating book. 


In this handsome volume," en- 
riched with over a hundred 
and twenty illustrations, Pro- 
fessor Clay, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has popularized the results of the 
excavations of the buried cities of Babylo- 
nia, especially at Nippur, where the explor- 
ers from the University began work in 1889. 
These results, however rewarding in their 
revelations of a civilized society long ante- 
cedent to the traditional date of the creation 
of man, are but a small instaliment, we are 
told, of more to come as the spade attacks 
hundreds of sites yet untouched. More dis- 
coveries are needed before certain problems 
of the Old Testament are settled. The his- 
torical value of Genesis xiv. has been demon- 
strated to skeptical critics, but Professor 
Clay’s identification of the Abram who is 
its central figure with Abraham is still 
questionable. Professor Paton, of Hartford, 
regards Abram as a local hero of Hebron, 
but Abraham as a collective name for a 
number of Aramzan tribes. 


The Social These essays by distinguished 
Gospel German theologians throw in- 
structive side-lights upon the 

social problem of the modern Church. 
Otherwise they hardly contribute much to 
the guidance of the American churches. In 
a historical retrospect Professor Harnack 
shows that the Church, though “ generally on 
the wrong side” (z. ¢., in Germany) during 
the nineteenth century, has done more than 
many admit for economic reform. But he 
affirms that “ the improvement of economic 
conditions is not the duty of religion,” 
though, on the other hand, “ war must be 
waged on misery,” temporal and spiritual 
needs being inseparable. His way out of 
evil conditions is one which the deadness of 
a State Church seems to have suggested—the 
development of such vigorous congregational 
life as that of the primitive Church, drawing 
rich and poor intoa brotherhood and he!pful- 
ness 1n which class distinctions cease to be 
barriers. Professor Hermann’s account of the 
moral teachings of Jesus makes out a stark 
contradiction between the profession of obe- 
dience to Jesus and the possession of wealth 
8 7 Light on the Old Testament from Babel. By Albert T. 
Clay, Ph.D. (Second Saion. ) The Sunday School Times 


Company, Philadelph 
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or capital. Jesus’ injunctions to renounce 
wealth he takes as addressed not merely to 
the men who were to become his mission- 
aries, but to all his disciples, and accounts 
for them by mistakingly attributing to Jesus 
the belief that the end of the world was 
imminent. They lose validity when this 
belief loses it. What remains for us, then, is 
not a rule, but a principle, the spirit of Jesus 
as love that is adequate to any sacrifice. 
“* After all, complete Christianity is the per- 
senal life of discipline and freedom revealed 
to man in Jesus ”—a true conclusion, though 
faultily reached. 


Under this title’ a distinguished 
Canadian theologian treats of 
the office and duties of ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church. Biblical and 
historical material is freely used in the inter- 
est of ecclesiastical theory and practice. 
The general reader may gain much informa- 
tion concerning Presbyterian doctrine and 
usage, as set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession and Directory of Worship. It is 
rather surprising to find that the only studies 
other than Biblical which are here recom- 
mended to preachers are philosophy, history, 
and poetry. Still more surprising, as con- 
tradicted by the document itself, is the state- 
ment that “the American Declaration of In- 
dependence by becoming agnostic becomes 
atheistic.” 


Practical 
Theology 


Mr. Leon C. Prince’s 
“ Bird’s-Eye View of 
American History”? is 
obviously intended, as its title implies, to 
serve as an introduction to the study of 
more detailed works, and to meet the desires 
of those who would obtain in convenient 
compass an account of the salient facts in . 
the history of the United States from the 
earliest times to the present day. From 
beginning to end, with the exception of some 
happy comments on institutional and consti- 
tutional development, and some equally un- 
happy and quite superfluous observations on 
the present status of the American negro, it 
is a bald outline sketch of the most important 
occurrences and movements, and is, gener- 
ally speaking, in accord with the findings of 
modern scholarship. It is not free from ques- 
tionable statements; as, for example, that 
the Dutch West India Company was organ- 
ized primarily for the American fur trade, 
and that the Whig party was not associated 
with any vital facts in American history ; it 
is distinctly ultra-patriotic in its presentation 
of the War for Independence and the War 
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of 1812; and it occasionally carries conden- 
sation to a perilous extreme. But against 
these defects must be set some really strik- 
ing features. The factors underlying the 
growth of the Nation are clearly apprehended 
and brought out in bold relief. There is a 
complete absence of prejudice in the discus- 
sion of such highly controversial subjects as 
the struggle over slavery and the methods of 
reconstruction; and, as a rule, proper em- 
phasis is given to the facts essential .to an 
accurate, if not full, understanding of each 
topic treated, so that, with the reservations 
noted above, the little book may be recom- 
mended for the purposes for which it was 
written. It is a pity, however, that Mr. 
Prince did not supply a bibliogr~ phy indi- 
cating the most trustworthy authorities for 
extended study of the successive phases and 
periods. 


If there are sick bodies, there 
are sick souls. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the spiritually 
dead will hear a Voice and they that hear 
shall live. This does not mean Christian 
Science, desirable as are some of its features. 
Dr. Hilty? pays his very vigorous respects 
to Christian Science in general and to Mrs. 
Baker Eddy in particular. The German 
professor’s little book should help both soul 
and body. The cause of sickness of souls 
is sin, declares the author, especially that 
thought-sin by which man obstinately bars 
himself from God, the source of all health 
and strength. Depression in the body and 
depression in the soul can only really be re- 
moved by the courage to embrace not part 
of but all of God’s proffered goodness in his 
promises to man. Thus we shall be one day 
not only able to enter upon eternal life, we 
shall be worthy of it. 


Mr. Francis Smith has 
written a vigorous and 
independent book? in 
which he presents a long list of what he re- 
gards, and what most Shakespeareans regard, 
as gross misconceptions of the meaning and 
art of the Shakespearean plays. He pays his 
respect with special vigor to Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, who in attempting to humanize 
Shakespeare sometimes succeeds in making 
him incomprehensible, judged by the spirit 
and form of his own expression. He is 
especially concerned with the chronology of 
some of the critics whom he attacks; and 
his criiical analysis of Professor Thorndike’s 
theory for fixing the date of “ Philaster” 
and “ Cymbeline,” and Professor Wendell’s 
1 
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decision in regard to the date of “ Timon of 
Athens,” is a very vigorous piece of exposi- 
tion, and may be regarded as a contribution 
to the discussion. One may pick flaws in 
Mr. Smith’s book at points, but he speaks 
as a man who loves the plays as literature, 
and who brings to them a keen human sense 
of the conditions under which they were 
probably produced. 


As a narrative of 

notable explora- 
tion, suffering and 
privation, the “ Relacion” of Cabeza de Vaca, 
first printed in 1542, is one of the most 
important in American annals. It inspired 
Coronado’s later expedition and perhaps that 
of Hernando de Soto. The account of the 
last-named expedition was written by a 
“gentleman of Elvaes” in Portugal, was 
published in 1557, and records among other 
things the discovery and navigation of the 
Mississippi. From this account we obtain 
our first geographical knowledge of most of 
the Southern States. Coronado’s expedition, 
however, was even more remarkable than 
either of these, and was described by Cas- 
tafieda, a private soldier in Coronado’s army. 
The expedition introduced to the world the 
vast interior of our continent and its in- 
habitants, especially the sedentary Pueblo 
Indians and the hunting tribes of the great 
plains and of the Colorado. These three 
narratives, excellently edited, are included 
in the present volume,’ and have been fitly 
selected from the many narratives of Span- 
ish explorers in the Southern United States 
as being of pre-eminent historical importance 
as well as actual interest. 


Early Spanish Explorers 
in America 


Tke rank and file of the army 
of short-story writers, certainly 
those of them who aspire to 
proficiency, will find this a most serviceable 
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art. In the far larger army of readers those 
who care to cultivate a discriminating taste 
will find it a profitable “ coach ” in criticism. 
Constructive criticism forms the substance of 
the work, well illustrated with examples both 
to follow and to flee. Further illustrations 
of points developed are given in a classified 
“reading list” of the best stories. Practice 
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treatment of the subject is more than credit- 
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Letters to The Outlook 


OUR CRIMINAL LAW 


The article of Mr. Alger in a recent issue 
of The Outlook on “ American Discontent 
with Criminal Law” is another of the many 
illustrations of the singular shortness of 
view which prevents members of the New 
York Bar from taking notice of the practice 
in New Jersey. The writer deplores as 
American abuses the difficulty of obtaining 
a jury in any notorious case, and the restric- 
tions imposed upon the judge in the expres- 
sion of his opinion to the jury on the trial. 
These may be New York abuses, but it is a 
misnomer to call them American abuses. In 
New Jersey, as well as in England, juries are 
obtained without delay, and the judges may 
freely express their opinions on the evidence 
without risk of endangering a verdict of con- 
viction. The speedy selection of a jury is 
brought about, not by muzzling the news- 
papers, but by treating as of noimportance the 
casual opinions obtained from them. : As long 
ago as 1846 Chief Justice Hornblower held on 
the trial of an indictment for murder that, to 
support a challenge on the: ground of the 
expression of his opinion by a juror, it must 
appear that the opinion expressed was out of 
ill will or malice towards the party. He 
said: “ It has been supposed that an opinion 
of guilt founded on newspaper reports or 
other information, or on personal knowledge, 
disqualifies a man from being a juror, but 
this is not so. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that a bystander who witnesses a homicide 
is a perfectly competent juror. Declarations 
of opinion to disqualify a juror, therefore, 
must be such as imply malice or ill will 
against the prisoner.” In 1856 this view was 
adopted by the Supreme Court in the case of 
the State against Fox, 25 N. J. Law, 566, 
594. Chief Justice Green said: 


Knowledge is not prejudice. Wherever there is 
knowledge, from the very nature of the human mind 
there must be opinion, and the strength of the opinion 
will ordinarily be proportionate to the extent of the 
knowledge. In a community like ours, where intel- 
ligence of every kind is widely diffused, rapidly circu- 
lated, and eagerly sought after, to affirm that every 
one who acquires information of a crime and forms, 
as every man capable of thought must form, some 
opinion in regard to it, is laboring under a moral bias 
which perverts the judgment, is to affirm what is con- 
trary to all reason and experience, and in direct con- 
flict with the truth. The doctrine, carried to its legit- 
imate conclusions, excludes the most intelligent class 
of citizens, and those best qualified to serve as jurors. 
It practically disqualifies every man who reads and 
thinks. Instead of purifying, it emasculates the jury 
box ; and where the experiment has been fully tried, 
the lessons of experience have in this particular con- 
firmed the deductions of reason. 


To a New Jersey practitioner it seems 
very strange that New York lawyers and 


editors should go on deploring the difficulty 
of obtaining juries, without making the 
slightest effort to procure the passage of a 
statute that an opinion formed by a juror 
shall not be good ground for challenge unless 
ill will or malice towards the accused is 
shown. 

As to the matter of the expression of opin- 
ions, it is held to be the duty of the judge to 
give the jury the benefit of his experience in 


‘the sifting of evidence. In 1869 the law was 


settled on this subject by the highest New 
Jersey court, in the case of Castner vs. 
Sliker, 33 N. J. Law, 507, in these terms: 

It is the right and duty of a judge to comment upon 
the evidence, and, in cases where he thinks it required 
for the promotion of justice, to give his views upon the 
weight of it, provided he leaves it to the jury to decide 
upon their own views of it. 

Jersey City, New Jersey. C. 

[Replying at our request to the letter above, 
Mr. Alger says: “ Your correspondent, as I 
understand his letter, makes two points. One 
is that the Jersey courts are excellent in the 
handling of criminal cases and that their 
judges are permitted to exercise the judicial 
functionjto the full. I believe there is a large 
measure of truth in this claim. ‘ Jersey 
justice’ has been used as a synonym for des- 
patch. The second point which he makes 
as a corollary from the first is that because 
defects in the administration of criminal law 
in New Jersey are not specially conspicu- 
ous, therefore these defects do not exist 
elsewhere—except in New York. He says, 
‘These may be New York abuses, but it is a 
misnomer to call them American abuses.’ 
This conclusion, I think, is both short- 
sighted and wrong. It ignores facts famil- 
iar to lawyers and the public. In writing 
my paper I had not intended to consider 
abuses which were peculiar to New York. 
On the contrary, there is very much to be said 
on the character of New York jurisprudence 
in comparison with that of other States. So 
far as yellow journalism is concerned, your 
correspondent is apparently in favor of disre- 
garding this conspicuous source of prejudice 
injected in the criminal trials. This is simple 
and promotes despatch. But mere despatch at 
the expense of fair play is of doubtful value. 
A person on trial for a criminal charge, and 
the community itself which he is supposed to 
have offended, are entitled to a trial in an 
atmosphere in which justice ‘can be fairly 
done to them both. Justice should begin her 
work with her scales evenly balanced. Your 
correspondent (citing cases decided long be- 
fore yellow journalism was born) apparently 
declares that the New Jersey courts ignore 
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this right, and that a person charged with a 
crime must be satisfied with jurors who have 
fixed opinions of his guilt, provided they do 
not have actual ill will or malice towarcs him. 
New York, to be sure, has no such rule, nor is 
it likely to adopt one. If he will examine Sec- 
tion 376 of the New York Code of Criminal 
Procedure, he will find an excellent model 
for legislation in New Jersey. There can of 
course be no criticism of the general state- 
ments contained in the citations which he 
makes from the New Jersey courts, however, 
except as to this special rule which he finds 
so excellent, and which is not likely to 
appeal strongly to fair-minded men. Quite 
apart from the relative merits of New York 
and New Jersey in their respective systems 
of criminal law (a matter which my paper 
does not attempt to discuss), | would sug- 
gest that there is no special benefit to be 
obtained by overlooking and ignoring gen- 
erally recognized evils in the condition and 
administration of the criminal law.”—THE 
EpDIToRS.] 


THE FREE RURAL SERVICE 


The Postal Appropriation Bill of March 2, 
1907, contained, among others, these items: 

“ For pay of letter-carriers, substitutes for 
carriers on annual leave, and clerks in charge 
of sub stations of rural delivery service, tolls 


and ferriage, $34,900,000. 

“On and after July 1, 1907, letter-carriers 
of the rural delivery service shall receive a 
salary not exceeding $900 perannum.” This 
against the old maximum rate of $720. 

Congress, however, still confines the rural 
post-wagon to city foot-post traffic, 4 pound 
parcels of sealed matter at 32 cents a pound ; 
general merchandise, 16 cents a pound; 
books, seeds, etc.,8 cents a pound ; magazines 
and newspapers, 4 cents a pound; and with 
this result: The total load of the average 
wagon, mail delivered and collected, on its 
average 25-mile trip, visiting 125 families, 
weighs less than 20 pounds. Its revenue load 
of 22 pieces, 20 letters and post cards, 2 news- 
papers, circulars or parcels of merchandise, 
weighs less than 2 pounds, and brings in to 
the Government less than 40 cents per day, 
less than $130 per year. 

According to the estimates of the Post- 
Office Department, there will be 41,000 rural 
routes in operation the coming year. The 
salary of the average. carrier will therefore 
amount to about $850 for the year, as against 
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an average salary of $600 under the old 
régime. The account of the service for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, will stand some- 
thing as follows: 

Cost of average route 

Earnings of average route............... gcrens<de 


Loss per route 
Total loss to the Post-Office Department on 
its 41,000 routes, over $29,500,000. 

But even this vast sum falls far short of 
the full damage to the country from the failure 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress to provide for the 
reasonable use of our freerural service. For 
yet another long year the rural public will be 
compelled to carry off their produce and 
bring home their supplies on their own backs 
or in their own vehicles, while, day by day, a 
public post-wagon, easily made capable of 
doing their entire transport business, will 
pass their doors with its 20-pound loads. 

I doubt if $100,000,000 will cover the cost 
of the needless labor thus imposed by Con- 
gress upon the five million families on our 
rural routes during the coming year. 

An increase in the postal income derived 
from the average rural family of two cents a 
day, says the Master of the National Grange, 
ex-Governor Bachelder, of New Hampshire, 
would place the rural mail service on a pay- 
ing basis; and with a reasonable parcels 
post this increase in postal income would be 
assured from the rural grocery trade alone. 
We are in thorough accord with Governor 
Bachelder’s proposition that a general par- 
cels service with a minimum weight of 11 
pounds—rates on 3-ounce parcels 1 cent, 
pound parcels 5 cents, 11-pound parcels 25 
cents—and a local rural parcels service with 
a similar minimum-weight limit and lower 
rates, must be established by Congress this 
coming winter. 

It is on these lines, rather than in the in- 
crease of the tax on the circulation of public 
intelligence proposed by the Postal Commis- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress, that our 
postal service is to be advanced. 

Our motto is, ‘“* No increase in postal rates 
on any class of mail matter ; a reduction in 
rates on all classes of mail matter.” 

Weare confident that, with a reasonable 
use of our modern transport machinery, and 
with a low-weight limit on first-class matter— 
matter that requires especial care and rapid 
despatch—a _ cent-a-pound rate on all mail 
matter would be found both practicable and 
profitable. JAMES L. CoWLEs. 
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